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- MENAMIN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printing & Lithographic Black & Colored j 
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Vecmiaes: Gold Size, &c. 
Nos. 515, 517 & 519 Mivor Street, PNT 


4 —2689- 
fF The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 
a at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


Lj The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and ; 
4] will not clog on the rollers. 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked, 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 


LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 
best quality, always on hand. 


1S 5 af f— ft — i 1S 1S [= _ 


& Becta LIL s- 


BLACK INKS. Per Ib, RED INKS. Perl. | GREEN INKS, Per Ib. 

Fine Card or Wood Cut, 00 $300 200 | Carmine, . 24.00 16.00 | Medium Green, ° ° ° . 2.00 
Fine Gloss Cut, 3.00 2.00 1.00 Lake, . ‘ J . “Taee 5.00 $8.00 | French Green, . 

Extra Quick Drying J b, for Crimson Ls ake, é ; . 54 8.00 | Lake Green—Light, : . : . 

hard sized and calend. pape or, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 | Extra Fine Red, P i " > 10.00 5s 400 | Dark Green—Deep, . - 250 200 150 100 

Fine Job, for sized and calen ud. Fine Red, . ‘ ; - 800 25 200 | Fine LightGrecn, . ° ° 200 1.50 1.00 


i an 
n 


paper, . 2.00 150 100 75 6 Fine Ve srmilion, : ‘ . 250 2.00 1 50 | Poster Green— Dark, ; ° . 75 = OO 
Extra Wood Cut, -~ r( sylinde r _ | Poster Red, 1.50 100 75 ot Poster Green— Light, . . 75 = «50 
and Adams Presse . 1.50 1.25 100 75 | Orange Mineral, | ‘ . ip 


Wood Cut, for power c proses, -; me 50 40 § ‘ 
Wood Cut, for tower prewes,. 79 | 4 2 | PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE PRINTERS’ VARNISH. 
Good Book, . : . . 75 40 ; COLORS. No. 0 for reducing Poster Inks, 

“ News, . ; . 9 2 2 1 ; - " gah = - 
ern howl te Case 29 12 | RoyalPurple, . . . . 24.00 16.00 8.00) « “3 “« « “ “ 
Rotary and Bullock News, . 5 Rak 0) VRS ese Ge ae ae “ 
BLUE INKS. Claret : : “ . . ; M 4 Quik ok ae Vi ati 


; 7 
nta, . i ¥ 500 3.00 By the gallon at dental rates. 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . Mage 6 


De Bina, Laght Bins,” - 7 “ap 22 15 MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 


: 25 5 Lake Brown, . 8.00 | No 
Light Blue, . ° . . cL 76 «= 6 . No. 0, 
ig A mahi x 3 15 «Ob / Chocolate Br own, . . : ° ° ° Ls 0 
Light Label Blue, Fine, : : 3.00 20 Fine Gold Size,. . ; 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 1.50 100 75 50 & Fine Raw Sienna, . . . 200 150 100 | * 
Snuff Brown, . . 4 ‘ ‘ . 200 )\ * 
YELLOW INKS. Fine Umber Brown, . R ; i ‘ . 150 
Naples Yellow, . ‘ P - 2 Fine Dark Brown, . ‘ ; 200 190 75 “ 6, 
Fine Lemon Yellow, ;. 2.00 1.50 1.00 | Fine Light Brown, . ‘ 200 1.00 75 
Fine Orange Yellow, : 2.00 1.50 1,00 | Tints of all shades and colors, . 200 150 100 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . é 5 75 50 | White Size, * : * 1.50 1.00 | These Varnishes are warranted free from all 


ny ~ 


Poster Orange Yellow, . 75 «50 | White Ink, ° ° . 100 7% 5 | impurities. 


ser-inks in Barrels and d Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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By the gallon at special rates. 
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Gordon Press, 
Eighth-medium, 7x11 inside chase, the regular Frank- 
lin; in perfect order; $175. 
Paper Cutter, 
One Brown & Carver ‘“‘Revenue’’ Paper Cutter, 32 
inch; hand power; good as new. 
Campbell Complete Press, 
Size 32x48 inches inside bearers; cost $1,800; in good 
order; price $950. 
Taylor Press, Small Cylinder, Three-revolution, 
Suitable for a daily paper; size of bed 33x51; just re 
built, and in perfect order; prints 2,000 per hour. 
Adams Presses 


Size of platen, 24 x29%; 2-roller; in good order. 


sé ‘6 26 X40; “6 sé 
‘6 sé 26 X43; “cc se 
se oe 3I X45; ee e 

2634 x43; 6-roller; = 


Washington Hand Presses 
Super royal 


se 


Platen 23x28; in good order. 
Platen 23x28; with iron inker. 
Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 


Improved; 714x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 


$80. 


Also, a second-hand one, $40. 


Ramage Hand Press, 


Platen 124x117; price $50. 


~<RK ® 
Second-hand Presses, &, for Sale, 





Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 
One fron Press, bed 19x25, for printers or binders. 
One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20. 
Imposing Stone, 
With stand and drawers, complete: 
24x30 inches $12 00 
Iron Imposing Surfaces 


With stand and drawers, complete: 


Ig x25 inches.. $12 00 
sn ae * t. 14 00 
22%x28 * I5 00 
=< ane 17 00 
es =) = 20 00 


Numbering Machines, 
Hoole’s make, Parrish patent; cost $250; price $90. 
Degener’s patent; numbers to 10,000; price $75. 
Stereotype Machinery 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%. 
One Casting or Plate Mould, 144%x22¥. 
One Chiseling Machine. 
Engine and Boiler, 


5-horse power; in good order; $275. 


Pump 


For Hydraulic Press (Hoe’s); single pump, on separate 
> 


cistern; with steam fittings; $125. 








TYPE GOOD AS NEW. 


The following Specimens are fair samples of a choice lot of Type that was bought new for the 
Centennial Catalogue, and only used to Stereotype from. 







The Type was all manufactured by the 


Johnson Type Foundry, Philadelphia, and has high spaces and quads, for stereotype work. 
There are 500 pounds of Nonpareil O.S., No. 2, and 1,500 pounds Nonpareil O. S. Antique. 


Will be sold in lots of 100 pounds and upward. 


NONPAREIL OLD STYLE, NO 2z 


McCredie, T., Malt, 136. 

McCulloch, Hon. Sir J., Victoria, 182. 
McDonald, A. S., Cultivator, 46. 

McDonald, M. C., Crystal drips syrup, 22. 
Martos, J. F., Flour, 887 

Maru, T., Ramie, 129 

Marunaka, M., Tea, 128; Silk, 129. 

Marzi Bros., Wines, 64. 

For classes of exhibits, indicated by numbers 
at end of entries, see Classification, pp. 13-15 


NONPAREIL OLD STYLE ANTIQUE 


49 Costa, Rodrigo de Campos, Soure.— 
48 Board of Public Forests, Lisbon.— 
7 Ferreira da Silva, Agostinho, & Co. 
6 Administrative Board of Works for 
5 Burnay, Viuva de J. B. B., Lisbon. 
4 Costa, Joaquim Soares da, Oporto.— 
3 Department of Public Works, Lis- 
2 Esmoriz, Manuel Ferreira, Oporto. 
1 Mello, Antonio José Teixeira, Lis- 
0 Vieira, Agostinho José, Villa Nova 
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R. S. Menamin, Editor. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ Crrcucar will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
One page, each insertion 
Half page, = 
Quarter page, 
One Line, . 
R. S. MENAM IN, 


517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A LIBEL? 

Not so many years since the answer to this grave question 
would have been—almost everything that appears in a news- 
paper censuring some one. There prevailed a universal im- 
—that 
papers were published for the express purpose of lauding 


pression—it has not altogether disappeared yet news- 
everybody, of praising every scheme for money getting, of help- 
ing interested patriots to office, whether they were fit for the pos- 
ition or not. To depart from this rule in the slightest par- 
ticular, to blame instead of praise, to expose the unworthy 
plans of selfish schemers, to intimate that a man who could not 
write was hardly the proper person to fill the position of a clerk 
of a court—were construed as holding up the parties most inte- 
rested to public contempt, scorn, and ridicule, for which offence 
the remedy was a libel suit, in which the plaintiff demanded 
ment of the defendant in others. Here in Pennsylvania, where 
the law maintains that the greater the truth the greater the 
libel, 


vexatious libel suits. 


independent editors have been greatly harassed with 
The new Constitution modified this un- 
just statute somewhat by making it compulsory on the plaintiffs, 
in libel suits, to prove that malice prompted the publications 
complained of. 

A libel suit involving the latter principle, and therefore of 
the gravest importance to Pennsylvania editors and editors in 
other States where the statutes defining libel resemble those of 
this Commonwealth, has recently been decided in this city. 
Josephus Yeakel, 
lished in the Twenty-first Ward of Philadelphia, was sued 
for libel by Mary Broadhead, the alleged offence consisting in 
Mr. Yeakel publishing in the Sentine/, as an advertisement, the 


her being what is termed ‘* bad pay;”’ 


| indemnify her. 


the editor of the Manyunk Sentine/, pub- | 


notice of a ** sale of book debts;”’ that is, a vendue for the pub- 
lic sale of the accounts of such debtors as were considered very 
bad pay by their creditors. In the list of delinquents appeared 
the name of Mary Broadhead. She did not deny the truth of 


she objected to the pub- 


| lication of her name in bad company, and wanted the editor 
| of the paper in which her name appeared, to be compelled to 


Judge Mitchell, before whom the case was tried, 
charged the jury that it was not an unlawful thing to publish 


| such an advertisement as that of which Mary Broadhead com- 


plained. The 
result of this case should put an end to the suits for libel 


The jury promptly acquitted the publisher. 


against newspapers based on nothing stronger than advertise- 


ments. There have been many just such libel suits here as 


| that of Broadhead against Yeakel. 


So far as we can ascertain, this is the first time a fair, square 
It is 
well that this is so, for if editors were held responsible for the 


decision of a court has been obtained on the subject. 


advertisements in the courts, there would be no end of libel 


suits. If Smith, for instance, should advertise that he sold cloth- 


| ing cheaper than any other man in town, half a dozen clothiers 
| could instantly rise up and sue the hapless editor for libel in 


giving publicity to an advertisement reflecting upon their 


7 . : ; ; | charges for clothing, and indirectly injuring their business. 
swinging damages in some cases, and the fine and imprison- 
| 


It is, of course, the duty of every editor to exclude scurrilous 


or obscene advertisements from his columns. This duty, as 
a rule, is being cheerfully and conscientiously performed. 
Such an advertisement as that on which Mary Broadhead en- 
Neither does any 

If thin-skinned 


people feel themselves aggrieved by an advertisement, let them 


tered suit, does not come under this head. 


legitimate business advertisement or notice. 


invoke the law against the party or parties that had it inserted, 
not against the innocent publisher. This they will certainly do 
if they wisely govern their conduct by Judge Mitchell’s recent 


decision. 





+e 
Messrs. RicHart & HART, publishers of the Gazette, Pitts- 
Mr. Hart, Jr., 
will continue the publication of the Gazef/e, and Mr. G. M. 


ton, Pa., have dissolved partnership. Theo. 


Richart continues the job printing business, 
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TWO NEWSPAPER NUISANCES. 

There are a brace of pests that afflict every editor in the 
land—not formidable bores, like the reader and appropriator 
of exchanges, the man with a grievance, and the young woman 
with an ode to Spring—these be palpable annoyances with 
which an editor of average moral courage, and a fair share of 
muscle, can deal understandingly. He can, after a long period 
of suffering, have the door slammed in the face of the exchange 
fiend; he can bully the grievance man, and put to rest—the 
poetess—with a letter of introduction to an unfortunate brother 
that edits a magazine. The nuisances that we allude to are 
like mosquitoes; they buzz, sting, exasperate, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to put a hand on them in the way of chastise- 
ment. The first of them is the ‘‘ oldest subscriber;’’ he is con- 
stantly writing letters of advice to the editor, taking the liberty, 
because he has taken the paper for so long a time. Indeed, he 
was the first subscriber—a majority of the old subscribers are 
the first subscriber. There is a firm of editors of a weekly 
paper in this city, who commenced their venture with a sub- 
scription list of two names, that are being bored with three 
hundred and seventy-five first subscnbers. Unfortunately the 
firm in question grew rich, and they are beset with a brood of 
first subscribers, that not only give written and oral advice, but 
demand pecuniary aid, having become reduced in circum- 
stances, and having assisted in building up the flourishing 
sheet by assuming voluntarily the arduous task of being the 
first subscriber. Occasionally the old subscriber varies his ad- 
vice with a request for a couple of papers of the week before 
last; on account of his age as a subscriber he would not insult 
his old friend the editor with sending him money or postage 
stamps. For some unexplainable reason, the old subscriber is 
never quite pleased with the paper he has patronized so long 
and so regularly. Why he persistently clings to a sheet the 
opinions of which are a source of unending displeasure to him, 
is what frequently puzzles the perplexed editor. He cannot 
ask the old subscriber, in person or by letter, for he does not 
know his name, because the ancient counsellor never signs it; 
nor can he, by any posssibility, recognize him by his hand 
writing, because there are so many of him. So he must bear 
the annoyance as best he can. If he is a philosopher, he will 
exclaim: Bless the old subscriber! and light a cigar or pipe 
with his very latest communication. 

Nuisance number two of this series is the ‘* constant reader.”’ 
He is even a more transparent humbug than number one, for 
he invariably calls the attention of the editor to the necessity of 
publishing something that appeared three or four weeks before 
the constant reader penned the epistle calling attention to its 
omission ‘from the columns of your valuable journal.’’ The 
constant reader has probably never read two copies of the paper 
that he addresses, asking for the publication of something that 
is of personal interest to himself. The constant nuisance is ad- 
dicted to requesting the publication of a beautiful poem by the 
eminent bard, J. S. Nooks. The verses recommended are in- 
variably doggerel. Occasionally the constant reader takes the 
editor soundly to task for the appearance of objectionable arti- 


CIRCULAR. 


cles that were printed in a rival sheet, and never appeared in 
his own at all. As in the case of the old subscriber, the poor 
persecuted editor is powerless. If he tries to vindicate himself 
through his columns, he engages in a combat with a shadow, 
lays himself open to ridicule; for most of his readers are certain 
to regard his reply to a communication from an anonymous 
source as something worse than foolish. So he must submit, 
and make the best of the petty annoyances caused him by two 
nuisances, neither of whom he can pitch into in print, nor kick 
down stairs. 


DEATH OF A WORTHY PRINTER AND PUB- 
LISHER. 


Philadelphia has lost a good citizen, the printers a worthy 





brother and true friend, the publishers an estimable colleague, 
in the death of John Gilbert Lafayette Brown, who died at his 
residence, in this city, on May 12th, in the fifty-third year of 
his age. Deceased was born in Lancaster, Pa., where he 
learned the printer’s art under Col. John W. Forney, who was 
then the editor of the Lancaster /ntel/igencer. In 1849 Mr. 
Brown bought the Columbia (Pa.) Spy, a paper that he edited 
until 1854, when he was appointed notary public for Columbia 
by Gov. Bigler, a position that he held for three years. He 
next became the manager of the Harrisburg Patriot and Union. 
He sold his interest in that sheet to come to Philadelphia, and 
became the business manager of Forney’s /ress. At the 
same time he engaged in the job printing business with J. 
Luther Ringwalt. In February, 1871, Gov. Geary appointed 
him Coroner for the unexpired term of Dr. Taylor, who died in 
office. At the next election he received the regular Republican 
nomination for Coroner, and polled the largest vote ever given 
to a public officer in Philadelphia. He retired from the /ress 
when he assumed the duties of Coroner. Late last year Mr. 
Brown became part owner of Godey’s Lady’s Book, and was 
the publisher of that magazine at the time of his death. J. G. 
L. Brown was a man of sterling integrity, a consistent Christian, 
and a valuable citizen. It was always said of him that his 
word was as good as his bond. 


haiisieated oe ae eee 
LITHOGRAPHY AND HARD TIMES. 

One who professes to know, and who has for a long period oc- 
cupied a position enabling him to glean the detailed information 
necessary to the formation of a correct judgment, boldly de- 
clares that dullness and briskness in mercantile circles affect 
lithography far more than they do typography, intimating that 
dull times in dry goods, millinery, clothing, shoes, theatricals, 
in short, all branches of business totally distinct from printing 
and the kindred arts, suddenly and seriously affect the litho- 
grapher, while the printer feels the pressure but slightly. At 
the first glance this novel assertion seems in the highest degree 
paradoxical. A little consideration, however, serves to show 
that there is far more solid truth in it than appears on the sur- 
face. The flush times that commenced in 1863, and termi- 
nated in 1873, brought a full, golden harvest to the litho- 
graphers. In every city, in every town, in every village, walls 
were covered with acres of fine lithographic pictures of clothing 
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stores, dry goods stores, millinery stores, manufacturing estab- 
lishments, agricultural implements—in short, everything that 
could be pictured, was lithographed. Small articles requiring 
wrappers were done up in paper illuminated with gorgeous 
lithographs. Trade was profusely embellished with illustra- 
tions, and the lithographer was the artist. 

Soon after the panic of 1873, when the effects of that fearful 
financial wreck began to be felt, prices of commodities of all 
kinds receded, profits fell off, and merchants and manufac- 
turers were compelled, by the necessities of the case, to reduce 
their expenses. As fine oil paintings, the costly superfluities of 
a household, are always among the first things to be sacrificed 
when adverse fortunes overtake their owners, so the business 
men gave up their trade pictures; there was a sudden stop to 
the lithographing of stores and factories. Small bottles and 
boxes were done up in plain printed wrappers, after the stocks 
of brilliantly illuminated ones were exhausted; modest posters, 
printed in one color, that one an economical black, took the 
place of many-hued lithographic pictures. Thus, to a large 
extent, the services of the lithographer were entirely dispensed 
with; the work of the printer went on; he was the necessity, 
the lithographer the luxury. As business improves, the litho- 
grapher’s beautiful and useful art will once again come more 
into requisition, and we hop: that the lithographers will soon be 
as busy as ever they were, and find themselves the recipients of 
more orders than they can fill. 


—__—_ + @- 


MONSIEUR TONSON COME AGAIN, 


It has come again; it has come for years; been written of 


through miles of columns of newspapers, over acres of pages of 
magazines; been the subject of hot discussion in composing 
rooms, and cool calculation in counting houses; then it has, to 
all intents and purposes, vanished into thin air. We allude to 
the type-setting and distributing machine. Having appeared 
and disappeared several times in the United States, the irrepres- 
sible yet impracticable mechanism turns up in London. The 
complicated composing contrivance that is now perturbing 
the typographic circles of London is the invention of one Kas- 
tenbein, evidently a German. Rumor has it that the machine 
has worked satisfactorily; so much so, that a stock company is 
being formed to introduce it into the printing offices of the 
British metropolis. This is ominous—not for the human type- 
setters, but for those credulous enough to purchase shares in 
the Kastenbein corporation. When Londoners form a company 
to introduce a novelty of any sort, some one always gets hurt, 
and that some one is the shareholder of the company. After 
so many financial disasters which have been brought about by 
London stock companies, it is a wonder that the practice has 
not ended on account of having become impracticable. As 
long as the race of dupes does not run out, the sharpers will 
thrive. There is good ground for the fear that the composing 
machine of Kastenbein will turn out all moonshine. 





6 o——=- 
THE Library Association of Great Britain is discussing that 
long-vexed problem of a universal catalogue of literature. 
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IMPORTANT TO AMERICAN PAPER IN- 
TERESTS. 

On the 16th of July there will be opened, in Berlin, a general 
international exhibition of paper, stationery, and the industries 
relating thereto. The display will remain open until August 
31st. It is already exciting the attention it deserves in Europe; 
the paper makers have commenced preparing samples for ex- 
hibit; the stationers are doing the same. So far as we know, 
the coming Paper Fair is scarcely attracting even passing nouce 
in this country. Those having the exhibition in charge have 
extended a cordial invitation to American paper makers to 
contribute freely. Our countrymen should make haste to avail 
themselves of so generous an offer. Let them bear in mind 
that the Paris International Exposition, open since May Ist, is 
attracting visitors from all parts of the world. Men interested 
in paper and stationery are certain to go to Berlin to critically 
examine the products there displayed. 

South America is the best field in the world for the paper 
maker. In the single city of Lima, $200,000 worth of news 
paper is annually consumed. All of it comes from Belgium, 
and is of an inferior quality, being so thin and flimsy that the 
least handling tears it. Yet we are told that the South Ameri- 
cans regard it as a passably good kind of paper. What is true 
of Lima holds good of many other parts of South America. 
Considerable quantities of letter and note paper and envelopes 


| are being shipped to Brazil from the mills at Springfield, Mass. ; 


but news and wrapping papers made in the United States are 
unknown in South America. Our sister continent is so very far 
away, that it is impracticable to reach her centres of population 
through the medium of traveling salesmen provided with sam- 
ples. South American consumers of paper cannot come here 
to examine our stocks, for the same reason. The mountain will 
not come to Mahomet; it is inconvenient for Mahomet to go to 
the mountain; mountain and Mahomet can readily meet at 
Berlin to mutual advantage. 

The magnet of the Paris Exposition is drawing and has 
drawn many South Americans to the metropolis of France. 
Exhibits of paper may be readily sent from this city, New York, 
Boston, or Baltimore, to Berlin. Prom Paris to the Prussian 
Capital, the journey is short and pleasant. The paper con- 
sumers from Lima to Chili, that are at the Paris Exposition, 
will be certain to go to the—to them—more important dis- 
play at Berlin. An examination of American made paper, or 
knowledge gained of its prices, cannot fail to result in large 
orders to our paper makers. It is for them now to lose no time 


in improving so golden an opportunity. 


ae ee 

Ir is said by one who has made a canvass of Baltimore, that 
there are eleven hundred and sixty amateur printers in that 
city. There are in Baltimore eighty-four regularly established 
and legitimate printing offices. Estimating the number of ama- 
teur printers of this city by those of Baltimore, we must have 
at least three thousand. 
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g’s works are agitating literary 


LesstNno’s life and Lessin 
England. 
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TRULY GOOD PRINTERS. 


As a rule, the typo is an honest man. ‘There are cases on 
record where he has been detected in playing sharp little games 
for the purpose of securing ‘fat takes;’’ occasionally, too, a 
few of the craft take more than is good for them of the draughts 
that cheer and inebriate—mere peccadilloes, that would be en- 
tirely overlooked in any craft less conspicuous than that of the 
printer’s. As the poet says of sovereigns, they stand in the 
fierce light that beats upon a throne, therefore, their slightest 
faults are brought sharply before the eyes of men. As a rule 
printers are exceptionally good men, as was proved in this city 
of Philadelphia recently. That model philanthropist, eminent 
temperance advocate and conscientious showman, P. T. Bar- 
num, was here with what he modestly styled ‘‘ the greatest 
show on earth.’? Cértain bad men determined to divide the 
profits of the unparalleled exhibition with the cold-water ex- 
hibitor of elephants. To this end they had engraved fac 
similes of the tickets of admission to Barnum’s show. The 
blocks thus prepared were perfect. The chiefs of the conspira- 
tors took them to a printer, and offered him an exorbitant price 
to strike off at once fifty thousand tickets from the blocks. 
The printer nodded assent. He saw ata glance what was in 
the wind, and, like an honest man—all printers are honest men! 

told the police authorities what was going on. They set a 
trap to catch the scamps; caught them every one; secured the 
bogus blocks on which the /ac simi/es of the genuine tickets 
were engraved. On such evidence the conspirators were all 
committed, and Barnum’s treasury was made about $25,000 
richer than it would otherwise have been by the visit of the show 
to Philadelphia. Mr. Barnum heard of the good deed done in 
his behalf by the honest printer. As yet he has not sent him 
a gold watch and chain, nor bestowed on him a diamond ring, 
nor even presented him with a copy of his Autobiography. 
Should no such substantial token of gratitude ever reach the 
printer from the showman, it will be because Barnum, from his 
intimate knowledge of men, knows that it is natural for printers 
to be honest, while the truly good typo feels repaid in the con- 
sciousness of having done a good deed and upheld the honor of 


the craft. 
—— +@+ 


THE UBIQUITOUS PRINTER. 

Like the all-caseing air, the typo is everywhere, carrying his 
cases with him. This is a bad pun, and should be overlooked, 
for the CIRCULAR seldom indulges in levity. Here in the 
United States, where the printer is as much of a necessity as the 
tailor and shoemaker, he is to be found wherever there is a 
settlement, be it in a gorge of the Rocky Mountains or in the 
Great American Pesert—on an Indian reservation or in the wilds 
of Alaska—for the American must have his local newspaper; to 
obtain that, the printer is indispensable. While priding our- 
selves in possessing printers everywhere throughout the length 
and breadth of our great country, we never paused to think 
how the bleak places of Europe were supplied with type set- 
ters. An interesting book, ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Swedish 
Expedition to Nova Zembla in 1875~—76,’’ tells us something of 
the bleak, little known climate of Siberia, the dreary country 
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to which Russian exiles—political and other offenders—are 
banished, when they are not condemned to death. There are 
actually printers in Siberia, and the town of Jekaterninberg 
boasts of a newspaper. On account of the rigid and vexatious 
censorship to which every edition is subjected, it is published 
semi-occasionally—sometimes once a week; again once a fort- 
night; in exceptional cases, once a month. All depends on 
how much matter the censor cuts out, and how long he de- 
liberates over his duties. This journal has no mail subscribers, 
which 1s fortunate for the editor. There is a job printing office 
attached to the newspaper established; work, however, is slack, 
being confined to the occasional pamphlets of the local Natural 
Philosophy Society. There is also a printing office at Irkoutsk, 
from which a so-called daily newspaper is issued. Like its con- 
temporary, it is revised by acensor. There are, therefore, in 
all Siberia, two printing offices; the wonder is that there are 
any. The printer penetrates everywhere in Europe as well as 
in America; no climate is too rigorous for him, no government 


too despotic. 





o- 
THAT “EXPURGATORIUS” ONCE MORE. 
Mr. Bryant’s ‘‘ Index Expurgatorius for Young Journalists ”’ 

receives the revision of the English weeklies as well as the 

dailies. The Sfectator’s comment is, ‘* Pure English can never 


’ ’ 


be superfine.’’ It maintains that ‘lengthy,’’? which the Ame- 
rican journalist condemns, does not mean the same as ‘* long,”’ 
but something different; a ‘lengthy ’’ preacher, for instance, 
being one who says at too great length what he has got to say, 
rather than one who preaches long sermons. The Saturday 
Review makes a special study of the ‘* Index,’’ passing up and 
down and all around the list, and feathering off its etymologi- 
cal wisdom with sarcasms on the demoralization of American 
literature. The temptation to moralize on Yankee journalism 
was strong, and this critical journal was led into it, as it always 


” 


is. ** The dullness of American journalism,’’ it remarks, ** is 
nothing if it is not jocular. One newspaper actually contains 
nothing but jokes, and the jokes become household words, and 
are welcome to the exhausted writer. But this does not carry 
him far, and he falls back on the copious slang of America.’’ 
Jokes and slang—no more, no less. The young miss who was 
taken to the seashore for the first time, watched the swell and 
fall of the waters, and then turned to her father to ask him, 
**Is that all it does?’’ The collegian who was resolved to 
launch his rhetorical shallop on the sea of American journal- 
ism, is now led up the bluffs of English criticism to catch a 
glimpse of the seething waters. What does he see? , Jokes 
and slang on the surface—the foam of the liquid paragraph and 
the dash of the editorial adjectives. ‘Is that all it does ?’’ he 
says to his Anglican mentor. 
ve 

Mr. GEORGE BANCROFT is making progress on his new 
volume of American history, which will cover the seven years 
from 1782 to 1789. He has unearthed many valuable original 
documents bearing upon the constitutional period in the De- 
partment of State at Washington. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

THERE are now 180,000 volumes in the Mercantile Library, 
New York. 

THE original edition of the Book of Mormon is catalogued 
as worth $35. 

LorD SALISBURY was, in early life, a constant writer for the 
London press. 

Mrs. MuLocu CRAIK will edit ‘* The Life and Remains of 
John Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet.”’ ; 

YALE now requires the printing of the responsible editors’ 
names in all of the college periodicals. 

A VENTURESOME Englishman, named J. Bull, has written 
the life of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

FATHER SECCHI’S work on the ‘Sun, 
Proctor, is announced by the Longmans. 


” 


translated by Prof. 


THE first volume of ‘‘ Sainte-Beuve’s Correspondence, from 
1822 to 1869,”’ is out. It is very piquant. 

THE firm of Leonardt & Co., Birmingham, Eng., manufac- 
ture sixteen hundred different kinds of pens. 

THE ‘Dickens Directory,” 
has been reproduced in London, at the instance of Mr. Charles 


a well-known American work, 


Dickens, Jr. 

Mr. EpMonp ApoutT characterizes Victor Hugo as ‘the 
illustrious author who rules the nineteenth century as Voltaire 
ruled the eighteenth.”’ 

HERR AEGIDI, in the interest of Bismarck, furnishes Ger- 
man correspondence to all but a dozen of the German news- 
papers published in America. 

Leo XIII. is a poet. A great many Latin and Italian poems 
from his pen are in existence, and they are shortly to be pub- 
lished in a collected state. His Holiness will revise them be- 
fore publication. 

ALEX. S. MuRRAY, of the British Museum, is understood to 
be engaged upon an article for the Nineteenth Century, on Dr. 
Schliemann’s ‘* Mycenz,’’ which is expected to make havoc of 
the Doctor’s theories. 

AFTER puzzling for a few days over the gigantic placards, 
bearing only an interrogation point, which covered the walls of 
Paris, the residents found out that they announced a new even- 
ing paper, La Question. 

A Lonpon editor, who had made himself unpopular, was 
blackballed by a club the other evening. It was rather rough 
on him, but it is a decided improvement on the American cus- 
tom of blackjacking editors. 

THE immensity of the music business in this country may be 
inferred from the statement that the r¢fertoire of a single pub- 
lishing house comprises eighty thousand subjects, or over half a 
million music and book plates. 

Mr. SPENCE’s new book on Venezuela, under the title of the 
‘* Land of Bolivar,’’ is pronounced by the Sfectator to be valu- 
able, comprehensive, and full of information concerning the 
ancient history, topography, natural history, products, and the 
statistics of the country. 
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THE volume on Goldsmith, in Macmillan’s series of ‘** Eng- 


” 


lish Men of Letters,’’ will be written by William Black. 

A SUPPLEMENT to ‘ Littré’s Great Dictionary of the French 
Language,’’ in quarto, has just been completed at Paris. 

THE King of Portugal is continuing his translations from 
Shakspeare, and is now engaged upon ‘The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

A copy of the ‘* Book of the Dead,’’ which bears the name 
of a princess named Nedjem, mother of Her-hor, the high 
priest of Ammon, has been added to the Egyptian Museum of 
the Louvre. 

Dr. E. FABER has published, at Elderfeld, a translation of 
the works of the ancient Chinese philosopher, Licius, who came 
one hundred years after Confucius, in the fifth century B. C., 
and was a Pantheist. 

THE Pocomoke 
easier to seize a frisky mule by the tail and yank him ’round 


‘ecord mournfully says: ‘‘ Yea, verily, it is 


the sharp corner of a narrow alley, than it is to induce a Poco- 
moke City man to advertise.”’ 

THE Boston /eradd speaks pleasantly of a former frequenter 
of the Athenzeum in that city who was wont, on entering, to 
gather up the most desirable journals and periodicals, and then 
sit down on them, while he fell to work on one he retained in 
his hands. 

THE Swiss Alpine Club will hold at Interlaken, in Septem- 
ber next, what is termed an Alpine Exbibition, to comprise a 
vast collection of specimens of mountain natural history, art, 
and literature, besides all the panoply and outfit of mountain 
explorers. 

A copy of the original edition of Shelley’s ‘* Prometheus 
Unbound,’’ is amongst the antiquarian’s most coveted trea- 
sures, and an autograph letter of Shelley’s, the same in which 
he seems to predict the mode of his death, fetched $210 at a 
recent sale. 

THE Berlin Housewife’s Union seems to have been a great 
success. It supports a newspaper for the discussion of all 
housekeeping questions, a co-operative store, which supplies 
four thousand families, and an agency for servants, which in 
the past four years has supplied sixteen thousand persons with 
places. 

THURLOW WEED lives in handsome style in Twelfth Street, 
New York, his housekeeper being his daughter Emily, while 
other relatives make up the family circle. His grandson, 
Thurlow Weed Barnes, has a position on the staff of the Albany 
Evening Fournal, thus beginning journalism in early youth. 
Mr. Weed’s health is remarkably good, considering his years. 

DuRING 1877 Paris had 836 newspapers and serials, against 
754 in 1875. Of these, 51 daily and 14 weekly papers are 
political; 49 serials are theological—37 Catholic, 10 Protestant, 
and 2 Israelite; 66 are legal, 85 politico-economic, 20 geo- 
graphical, 74 devoted to delles lettres ; 20 are pedagogic, 52 
scientific, 56 artistic; 68 treat of fashions, 77 of technology, 75 
of medicine; 43 are mathematical and scientific, 22 military, 31 
agricultural, 16 sporting, 13 miscellaneous, and 4 Free Masonic. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 

From the dust and gloom of a basement room, 
’Mid rollers and wheels and bands, 

Where the pressman watches his busy loom 
With inky face and hands ; 

Where the teeming press, with shuddering throe, 
To the living page gives birth, 

Each shiver and jar felt wide and far 
Over the busy earth; 

From the dust and gloom of this noisy room 
Flashes a spirit bright, 

O’er mountain and lea, o’er land and sea, 


Winging its arrowy flight. 


O’er land and sea, o’er mountain and lea, 
A motley burden it bears ; 

Freedom for slaves and bonds for the free, 
Bright hopes and sickening fears. 

Many an eye, as it comes, looks bright 
That will dim when its tale is told ; 

Hearts beating high as its wings flash by 
Grow suddenly still and cold ; 

The blushing cheek fond sx crets speak 
As it whispers a loved one’s name, 

Or the smculder.ng fire of hate and ire 
Burst forth in consuming flame. 


Down the busy street, trod by hurrying feet, 
It speeds on lightning wings, 

And few too busy to stop and greet 
The tidings that it brings ; 

At the brokers’ board it utters a word 
That pales their cheeks with fright ; 

Whispers freedom nigh, and the exile’s ey2 
With sudden joy is bright. 

By the dungeon drear it lingers to hear 
The captive patriot’s groan, 

Then blows a blast that shakes with fear 
The despot on his throne. 


O’er her babe’s soft sleep the young wife keeps 
Her watch at evening gray, 

In the glowing embeis tracing the face 
Of the dear one far away, 

Where the wild waves dash with thundering crash 
Upon the frozen shore, 

Where the dying prayer and the shriek of despair 
Are drowned by the tempest’s roar. 

Sadly and slow does the spirit go 
The young wife’s home to seek, 

And the scalding tears from a widow's eyes 


Fall on an orphan’s cheek 


O’er mountain and lea, o’er land and sea, 
It speeds with arrowy flight, 

And the earth is fanned by its freshening wing, 
And glows in its spreading light ; 

The owls and the bats, with startled cry, 
Whirl off to their caverns drear ; 

Ingorance flies with averted eyes, 
And tyranny cowers in fear ; 

The clanking chain is burst in twain, 
And myriad voices bless 

The generous heart and mighty arm 


Of the Spirit of the Press. 


——______+ go — 


ROBERT BROWNING has two new poems in press. 
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WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 

Punch’s advice to those about to marry is, **Don’t!’? To 
ninety-nine out of every hundred would-be contributors to the 
press, Dr. Matthews gives this same laconic answer. This 
sparkling writer embodies some of his own experience as con- 
nected not only with the University, of that city, but with its 
newspaper enterprises, under the taking title of ‘* Hours with 
Men and Books.”’ 
to know how to express thought with felicity and with vigor. 


As a professor of rhetoric, he is supposed 


As a man of some journalistic experience he is fitted to give 
advice. Nobody knows, he says, how clamorous and constant 
are the’ appeals from male and female contributors, daily re- 
ceived at a newspaper office. They climb up the dingy stairs 
to the editorial den, with their poetry and prose, and coax and 
implore the manager to buy or at least print their ‘ pieces.’’ 
Having given the inexorable ‘‘ No,’’ he adds a few words of 
advice. We quote the substance: 

i. Consider well whether you have the peculiar qualifica- 
tions for a newspaper writer. As Carlyle says of needle women 
in England, ‘‘ There are botches in abundance, but few or no 
seamstresses,’’ so of writers for the press. Though one may 
have skill as an author, or even magazine writer, he may fail 
in writing for the newspaper. A newspaper is ‘*a map of busy 
life,’’ so its contents must be such as will catch attention. 
Thought must be packed into a small compass. As Virgil says 
of farms, ‘‘ Admire long articles; cultivate short ones.”’ 

2. Be sure that you have something to say, and say it. 
Waste no time on introductions. Plunge into the heart of your 
subject. Strike the key-note, if possible, in the first sentence. 
A spicy beginning, that whets the appetite, commends an arti- 
cle to editor and reader. Be crisp and brief. Give results, 
not processes. 


shell. 


3- Put your points clearly and sharply. 


Don’t serve with the pear, both oyster and 


Let every word 


leap with life. Condense, condense, condense. Some explain 
things to death. 

4. Above all, stop when you are done. Don’t let the ghost 
of your thought wander about after the death of the body. Be 
suggestive rather than exhaustive—he might have said, ex- 
hausting. Leave off the beginning, the conclusion, and make 
the middle as short as possible. Carefully correct your article 
as to spelling and punctuation. Write plainly on one side of 
small sheets. Put fire in your writing, or your writings will be 


put into the fire. 


ciate 
THE late William M. Swain, of Philadelphia, one of the 
most successful journalists of the present century, gave it as a 
result of his experience that ‘whilst praise and compliment 
were very pleasant to a journalist, there was nothing that paid 
him so well as personal abuse and undeserved ridicule.”’ 
EE ee See 
THE engraving of the ‘Sortie from Plevna,’’ 
peared in the ///ustrated London News, was printed from a 


which ap- 


block containing two hundred pieces of wood, and a multitude 
of artists were simultaneously busied in engraving the different 


sections of the picture. 
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THE NEWSPAPER. 

We have our own ideas about the influence of the press, the 
freedom of the press, the independence of the press, and all 
that sort of thing. There is no such thing as independence. 
Freedom oftener means license, and the influence that news- 
papers claim to have is tremendously overrated. Let us clear 
up as we go. We have said there is no such thing as inde- 
pendence, and we mean it in its literal sense. In our judgment 
there is not a journal printed in the English language that is in 
the highest meaning of the term independent. The leading 
journal of the world is the London 7imes, and yet it has ever 
been the consistent friend of the party that is in the ascendant, 
and of the class that is favored by wealth and power. The 
purely political journal is the slave of party; the commercial 
represents the interest of the class upon which it lives; the re- 
ligious journal, of the sect to which it belongs; the literary 
newspaper, of the class of readers upon whom it depends for its 
maintenance. All journals published in the interests of special 
trades, or particular classes, must of necessity be the advocates 
of their special interests. The journal printed in England is 
necessarily English in its opinion, and whenever English inte- 
rests come in conflict with those of any other nationality, the 
paper becomes partisan in its patriotism. There is no one 
paper printed in San Francisco—and we know of none printed 
in America—that is independent in the sense that the editorial 
opinions do not reflect the interest of the counting room. 
There is no paper here—and we know of none elsewhere 
where the editor dares to write in opposition to the interest of 
its readers and advertisers. 


’ 


The ‘‘ freedom of the press ’’ is one of those forms of expres- 
sion that has become trite and almost meaningless. The Eng- 
lish and the American press is free. It has the liberty of unre- 
stricted criticism of government affairs.. It may discuss poli- 
tical and religious questions without hindrance. This is one of 
the bulwarks of English and American liberty. The unre- 
strained right to discuss all public measures and all public men 
is a boon never fully appreciated till lost, and he is not a wise 
statesman nor a prudent publicist who seeks to limit it by re- 
pressive laws, because he has felt, or fears, the sting of its 
abuse. The legislator who, in making laws, cannot get above 
the influence of personal feeling, and beyond the control of 
personal motive, is only a politician. The journal that is con- 
trolled by the vulgar and common-minded; that is only pub- 
lished as a money-making machine; that is directed for a mer- 
cenary motive, or for the meaner desire of power—and edited 
by the paid hireling, who is willing for coin to do the bidding 
of some base-born, ill-educated, ungentlemanly accident who 
happens to own a newspaper, but who lacks the essentials of 
birth, breeding, education, and social surroundings—is likely 
to degenerate into a vehicle of uncurbed license. The paper 
is likely to become a nuisance. To some it is aterror. It 
blackmails by indiscriminate assault, in belief that fear of its 
power will bring the business man to its counting room, the 


politician under its influence, and the general public to become 
ts readers. 
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The influence of the press is immensely overrated; in fact, 
considered in detail, it amounts to very little. A newspaper is, 
after all, but the medium of expressing individual opinion. 
Editors are loud-voiced, strong-lunged people, who climb to 
the eminence of type. They are not, as a rule, men of the best 
minds, nor of the highest intelligence, nor of the most unselfish 
character. There are very few men of culture and literary 
capacity who own newspapers. It is the careful and compe- 
tent business man who is most likely to acquire them. The 
man of business capacity, who is industrious, economical, en- 
terprising, and who has had either a streak of luck or who is 
adroit enough ‘to steer his enterprise successfully among the 
rocks and shoals of popular prejudice, or unprincipled enough 
to ride the waves of slander, sensation, and scandal, over all 
opposition, is the man who succeeds in the newspaper business. 
The business man who advertises for fear of attack upon his 
bank, his railroad, his company, or his individual honor, is 
only forging weapons to wound and chains to bind him. The 
public man who dares not brave the full calcium light of inves- 
tigation, and all the exposure that newspapers may be able to 
make, had better not enter the political arena.—San Francisco 


Argonaut. 
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WHY IT PAYS TO READ. 

One’s physical frame—his body, his muscles, his feet, his 
hands—is only a living machine. It is the mind, controlling 
and directing that machine, that gives it power and efficacy: 
The successful use of the body depends wholly upon the mind 
—upon its ability to direct the will. If one ties his arm in a 
sling, it becomes weak and finally powerless. Keep it in active 
exercise, and it acquires vigor and strength, and is disciplined 
to use this strength as desired; just as one’s mind, by active 
exercise in thinking, reasoning, planning, studying, observing, 
acquires vigor, strength, power of concentration and direction. 

Plainly, then, the man who exercises his mind in reading 
and thinking, gives it increased power and efficiency, and 
greater ability to direct the efforts of his physical frame—his 
work—to better results than he can who merely or mainly uses 
his muscles. If a man reads a book or paper, even one he 
knows to be erroneous, it helps him by the effort to combat the 
errors. The combat invigorates his mind. 

Of all men, the farmer, the cultivator, needs to read more, 
to strengthen his reasoning powers, so that they may help out 
and make more effettive, more profitable, his hard toil. There 
can be no doubt that that farmer who supplies himself with the 
most reading—the most of other men’s thoughts and experiences 

will in the end, if not at once, be the most successful. 


EEE 


PUBLISHERS say that among the slowest books to sell they 
have are pretty much all volumes of poetry, unless they come 
from some celebrated name. The fashion for verse seems to 
have gone out with the latter half of the last century and the 
beginning of this. The current fashion is for novels, and their 
name is legion indeed. How long will it be before they will 
be a drug in the publishers’ hands, while something else will 
be the rage ? 
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PAY OF AUTHORS. 

The majority of authors and writers of every kind are noto- 
riously poor, but if anybody prints a paragraph that any one of 
them has received $10,000, $20,000, or even $30,000 for a book 
of an ordinary sort, the paragraph is reproduced everywhere, 
and quite generally believed. The latest story of this kind 


| 


going the rounds is that Harriet Beecher Stowe made $300,000 | 


by ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’ Why not put the amount at $3,- 
000,000? One set of figures is not more improbable than the 
other, and not very much wider of the truth. Mrs. Stowe has 
never got over $25,000 to $30,000, say those in a position to be 
informed, from her great anti-slavery novel, although likely it 
has sold more largely in the time following its first publication 
than any work since the invention of printing. George Eliot 
has been repeatedly credited with fabulous sums for her novels. 
She has been most handsomely paid, albeit her pay has been 
increased by gossip from five to tenfold. Dickens would have 
left an estate worth millions if one tithe of the pen-earnings he 
has been charged with could have been substantiated. Tenny- 
son, princely as his compensation has been, has been treated 
niggardly by his publishers, compared with the reports circu- 
lated concerning it. Victor Hugo’s earnings—and some of his 
publishers have dealt so liberally with the poet that they lost 
heavily by him—have been so exaggerated that, were they cor- 
rect, he would be one of the richest citizens of France. Taine, 
Renan, Dumas, Feuillet, Angier, Auerbach, Spielhagen, Col- 
lins, Reade, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, if public 
rumor might be trusted, would be rolling in wealth. But it is 
not of the eminent poets, novelists, philosophers, and historians 
alone that these tales are narrated. Authors of merely re- 
spectable talent and quite mediocre capacity have thousands 
accorded to them where they have not received hundreds, or 
perhaps nothing at all. Bookmaking is very profitable com- 
pared with what it once was; but still, it is, for the most part, 
the reverse of lucrative. The great majority of books do not 
get out of their first edition—usually 1,000 copies—and they 
that are reckoned as fair successes seldom yield to the authors 
more than $1,000. The man or woman who derives $3,000 or 
$4,000 from a work is exceptional; and they who render them- 
selves independent by writing are the black swans of literature. 
The highest financial aim of most writers is to live by their 
calling; and how many of them fail! 
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EXERCISING IN OLD AGE. 

At eighty, a gentleman in New York city commenced trying 
to walk up the stairs of the Zvening Fost building, and there 
are nine from the street to his office. Any of the elevator men 
will tell you that, when the elevator is at all full, off he will 
go cheerily up all the nine flights, seemingly none the worse 
for it. Within a year he also told the writer that he still con- 
tinued dumb-bell and club work before breakfast daily, and 
simply because it pays; and he is certainly still a wiry, active 
man, even though it is sixty-two years since he wrote ‘* Thana- 
topsis.”” Palmerston, fox hunting when past eighty; Vander- 
bilt, no youngster, without groom or companion, urging his 
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blooded trotters over Harlem Lane at a slashing pace; Glad- 
stone, at sixty-eight, felling Hawarden trees by the hour, and 
for the benefit the exercise brings—are but a few instances of 
what old men can do when they try. None of these are more 
surprising than, in an intellectual field, the learning of German 
by Caleb Cushing after he had passed seventy, or Thier’s ac- 
tivity at nearly eighty, or, in all ways, than Moses’ doing the 
forty years’ best work in his life after he had passed eighty, and 
yet with eye not dim nor natural force abated. If some men, 
by oiling their joints daily—for, as Maclaren says, ‘‘ they are 
oiled every time they are put in motion, and when they are put 


” 


in motion only can keep those joints from grating and creak- 


| ing and moving stiffly, even into a ripe old age, why may not 


others as well? And which of these things which man can, if 
he will, do so readily, cannot women do as well? It needs no 
money, very little time, little or no present strength. One 
thing only it does need, and that is perseverance. One-third 
of the time often given to the piano will more than suffice. 
One less study a day of those which are to-day overtaxing so 
many school girls, and instead judicious, vigorous, out-door 


| exercise aimed directly at the weak muscles, and taken as regu- 


larly as one’s breakfast; and is there any doubt which will 
pay the better, and make the girl the happier, the fitter for 
all her duties, and the more attractive as well? We trust that 
the day is not far off when no boy or girl will be sent toa 
school where care is not taken to develop vigorous, healthy 
bodies, and when that vigor and health will be the rule and not 
the exception among men and women alike, and in every walk 
of life.—Harper’s Magazine. 
sipiltinioniinecoinilii = 


OnE day a gentleman in India went into his library and took 
down a book from the shelves. As he did so he felt a slight 
pain in his finger, like the prick of a pin. He thought that a 
pin had been stuck by some careless person in the cover of the 
book. But soon his finger began to swell, then his arm, and 
then his whole body, and in a few days he died. It was nota 
pin among books, but a small and deadly serpent. There are 
many serpents among the books now-a-days. They nestle in 
the foliage of some of our most fascinating literature; they coil 
around the flowers whose perfume intoxicates the senses. We 
read, we are charmed with the plot of the story, by the skill 
with which the characters are sculptured or grouped, by the 
gorgeousness of the word painting—we hardly feel the pin 
prick of the evil that is insinuated. But it stings and poisons 
us. When the record of human souls is made up, on what 
multitudes will be inscribed, ‘‘ Poisoned by the serpents among 
the books !’’ 

EE Lae 

THE book trade in Italy has been flourishing dur:ng the past 
twelve months, nearly 8,000 new publications, a great increase 
on the previous year, having been issued. In 1877 were pub- 
lished 5743 books; in 1876, 4323; minor publications in 1877 
were 1880; in 1876, 1524. Only 194 new journals, as against 
256 in 1876, were issued, however, although all other publica- 


tions show a high per centage of increase. 
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STRAW PAPER AND TOBACCO. 

Straw paper, in the common parlance of trade, means the 
small nine-pound bundles. of paper so naturally associated with 
packages from the grocery store—a coarse, fragile material, 
originally made expressly for wrappers. Of printing paper 
The 


genuine article may be seen flying from the hands of cartman 


made from straw we do not propose to speak just now. 


to porter through the air on the line of Fulton Street, west of 
Broadway (in course of reception or delivery), at almost any 
time between dawn and eve, barely clearing the heads of pedes- 
trians on the sidewalk. The question, ‘* What becomes of all 
the pins ?’’ which has so long confounded the philosophers, is 
less difficult than the effort to explain the final destination and 
uses of all this paper. We must at once look to the exports to 
Havana and South America, and commence an investigation. 
These exports are simply enormous, both by steamers and sail- 
ing vessels, and the several commission houses filling orders in 
the trade are kept busy throughout the year. In case ship- 
ments are checked from any cause, or more especially if re- 
ceipts from the manufacturers are unusually free (favored of 
late by the open winter), large warehouses are filled to over- 
flowing. Even the railroad depots are choked by the accumu- 
lations. Whence the demand giving rise to this extraordinary 
production? The dealers themselves shake their heads myste- 
riously, and confess that it is very strange, while some of them 
surmise that the great bulk of exports is consumed in the adul- 
teration of tobacco, or rather as a substitute for tobacco in the 
manufacture of cigars. There are others who speak of this as 
an absolute fact, from their own knowledge. Indeed, the state- 
ments made on this point afford no reasonable ground for ddubt. 
Even in New York the practice of saturating paper with tobacco 
juice by third-rate manufacturers of cigars is by no means un- 
common. A merchant supplying instances of this class re- 
marked to us that the strongest Kentucky leaf is preferred in 
making the decoction; that in truth, such perfection has been 
reached in the flavoring process that the peculiar pungency 
and aroma imparted by a certain admixture of paper are a re- 
commendation of the goods. If one will examine this paper 
closely, numerous small, dark specks will be found on every 
sheet. These are particles of rye ground up with the straw. 
Being of an oily nature, they do not absorb tobacco juice like 
the body of the paper, so that when the sheets are dried after 
the bath the spots come out white, in close resemblance to the 
seed leaf. This kind of paper is preferred by experts to any 
other. Dies are used in some instances to make a ra rged edge 
to the bogus leaf. Aside from the qualities already spoken of, 
derived from the use of paper, it is claimed that the cigar thus 
made is actually improved as a consequence of the chemical 
action of lime contained in the paper after the bleaching pro- 


cess neutralizing the otherwise injurious ef ~*s o° the nicotine. 


Cigars, where paper is an ingredient, bi vnd_ the 
ashes are very white. Exports of this pa; six or 
seven years ago, and now we are sending } rope. 
The other day a merchant in Broad Street } ntract 


for 100,000 reams for the Cuban market, ‘a! 


reams a 
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week. On Broadway is a merchant who often buys at one 
time from 75,000 to 100,000 reams, and purchases of 50,000 
reams are frequent, the custom being 


5 


to buy when the market 
is low, and hold subject to order. 

Another matter in connection with the export trade in this 
paper is the common practice of shippers to fill up all spare 
room in their vessels with paper for dunnage, to prevent shift- 
ing of cargo. Paper won’t rot, and can be tucked in any- 
where. But it usually goes in la~ze lots, sometimes as much 
as 30,000 reams on a single steame:. It is pressed and bound 
with hoops, the same as bales of cotton, to save freight charges. 
Twenty-two cénts for a nine-pound ream is now a common 
price, though prices have sometimes been up to thirty or forty 
cents, depending on quality and supplies. According to an in- 
telligent estimate, the receipts of straw paper in New York ex- 
ceed fifty tons every day through the busy season. Indeed, 
the receipts of a single commission house have sometimes ex- 
ceeded this amount. Nearly all of this straw paper for export 
comes from New York State, notably Columbia County, where 
some of the mills each forward ten to fifteen car-loads (20,000 
pounds to a load) every month. Rye straw is preferred, and 
that from Long Island, owing to a peculiar toughness of fibre, 
brings when manufactured $5 per ton more than any other. 


American Exporter. 


ee 
GREELEY AGAIN. 

Mr. Greeley was in an awful humor one day, writes an old 
attaché of the Tribune, when a young fellow, with all the flush 
of budding genius on his brow, and an official paper in his 
hand, came in. 

‘* Please give that to Mr. Greeley,’’ he said, with a lofty air, 
thrusting his letter in my hand. 

I complied with the request, and was told to *‘show the 
young whelp up and be quick about it.”’ 

The ‘‘ young whelp’’ had searcely entered the room when 
The following dialogue ensued: 
What are 


Greeley opened on him. 
Greeley—‘‘ I see you want a place on my paper. 

your qualifications? How much newspaper work have you 

ever done ?”’ 

(taken aback and hesitating) —‘‘ I1—that is 


Stranger you 


see by my letter of introduction that I am a graduate of Cornell 
Univ——””’ 


Greeley—‘‘ That’s no recommendation here. What can you 


do? 


Stranger 


What do you Know about journalism ?”’ 


‘*T came from L , where I have done—done 


some work on the local weekly. And, by the way, I am well 
(I may say very well) acquainted with your brothers-in-law, the 
Messrs. ——’’ 
Greeley—‘‘Is that so? Well, then, if you want to know 
what I think of that, I must say you know a couple of mighty 
mean men! Good morning, sir!” 

The young man left, I believe, with a distinct impression 
that his mission was not the revolutionizing of journals. 

oo- 

Russia has a newspaper—the St. Petersburg Medomosti 

150 years old. 
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BEECHER ON NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 

Mr. Beecher took occasion recently to find fault with the re- 
porters of the newspapers because their summaries of his ser- 
mons, according to him, sometimes misrepresent what he actu- 
ally said. It may be true that by not giving all his words pre- 
cisely as he uttered them, they have occasionally done the 
preacher a slight injustice; but such slips, so far as we have ob- 
served, have been few and really unimportant. 

What was of more significance in his remarks was his infer- 
ence that when the daily newspapers write about religious sub- 
jects they handle themes they don’t understand. ‘‘My im- 
pression,’’ he said, ‘‘is that the writers for the New York 
dailies have not had a very strict religious education. There 
are one or two papers in New York that are so anxious on the 
subject of Christian disposition that they give their whole influ- 
ence to save it from danger; but in general, I think I may say 
that the training of the gentlemen who conduct that paper’ has 
not been theological.’’ At these words the brethren laughed, 
as they are wont to do when Beecher says something in a way 
they think funny. 

But what is there funny in the declaration from a Christian 
pulpit that our newspaper writers are irreligious men? If it is 
a fact that they are so, then there is reason for sorrow rather 
than merriment in the churches. If men who have not had a 
strict religious education, and who are not governed by Christian 
principle, do the wnting for our journals, than they can and 
must accomplish a good deal of harm. They wield a wide in- 
fluence; and if it is a bad instead of a good one, as it must be 
if they are without religious restraints, instead of laughing over 
the matter, professed Christians would do well to think seri- 
ously how they can offset so grave an evil. 

As to the theological training of the conductors of our news- 
papers, that is something of very little account. A man of 
common sense, who is capable of understanding an argument 
and seeing a point, and who is informed as to religious doctrines 
and their history, may be entirely competent to discuss the sub- 
jects taught by the theological professors. He does not need 
to go to the Divinity School at New Haven, or to Plymouth 
Church, to hear Beecher expound the views of theology which 
may happen to come into his head. There are other sources 
of information of much greater value! Moreover, the theology 
taught at those places has been utterly and rightly discredited, 
because it has tolerated and sustained free love, and suffered 
perjury and adultery to go unrebuked and unconfessed. It does 
not take a theological training to enable a man to see that the 
New Testament expressly denounces those crimes, and that they 
are entirely inconsistent with Christian life. 

But Beecher maligns the newspaper writers of New York 
when he makes them out irreligious persons as a class. Of 
course there are bad men among them, but generally they do 
their work faithfully and conscientiously. It was a few jour- 
nals here and in other cities which defeated the powerful effort 
of Plymouth Church and its allies to hide his guilt and make 
religion a cloak for his licentiousness. That certainly. was a 
good work to do, and it was a religious duty to perform it. If, 
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instead of condoning his offences, the Congregational Church 
had joined these newspapers in sustaining morality against im- 
morality, and in requiring that the Christian pulpit should be 
kept clean, that denomination would be better off than it is to- 
day. 

If daily newspapers did not have to combat irreligion preach- 
ing religion from Plymouth pulpit, and hypocrisy flaunting itself 
there, their work in the spread of sound moral and religious 
truth would be relieved of a serious difficulty.— New York Sun. 


A DEMORALIZED EDITOR. 


An editor was sitting in his easy chair, buoyant in mind and 





heart, with the calm serenity and blissful tranquility that none 
but editors know. A shuffling sound at the door brought him 
back to earth, and facing nervously about, he beheld a man, of 
deep, determined look, closing the door behind him. With a 
sickly feeling of foreboding, the editor motioned toward a chair, 
and gazed upon the intruder, helpless and breathless, resigned 
to meet the worst. 

The hand of the man wandered toward his breast pocket. 
The editor’s cheek blanched and his lips turned blue. Alas! 
alas! he had guessed aright the dread mission of the stranger. 
The man pulled out a bundle of letters and papers. The head 
of the editor fell forward upon his breast, and the hands dropped 
listless from the arms of his chair. 

‘* My errand is not a pleasant one,’’ said the visitor, speak- 
ing slowly. 


’ 


‘* Thank heaven,’’ exclaimed the editor, plucking up cour- 


age. ‘*Out with it—suspense is worse than fate.’’ 

**T have an execution on your home,’’ continued the man, 
with professional sadness. ‘* The mortgage has been fore- 
closed.”’ 

‘*Hoora! ha! ha!’’ roared the editor, springing up, and 
nearly shaking the man’s arm off. ‘‘ Heaven be praised! but 
what a scare you did give me! Blister my corns, if I didn’t 


-think you had a chunk of spring poetry. Drive on—sell the 


old shanty—it’s a rat-eaten barracks anyway, and rents are 
taken off my mind! Let’s have your name, and down it goes 
for two years free subscription. You’re an angel in breeches, 
old fellow, but you don’t look like it, darned if you do. Ha! 
ha! Cut your hair, man, cut your hair, and wear a stand up 


’ 


collar. It’ll save your children sorrow.’ 


4 





A CONTEMPORARY is mean enough to expose the profession 
in this shameful way: ‘ An editor’s wife never goes through 
her husband’s other trowsers pockets to strike a package of love 
letters. Editors are not lke the wicked, unfaithful men of the 


’ 


world—editors rarely have other trowsers.’ 





Ir is related by John Morley that Carlyle had much difficulty 
in obtaining a publisher for his ‘‘ French Revolution ’’—so 
much that he became disheartened, and for a long time allowed 
the manuscript to lie quiet in his drawer, waiting for a better 
day. 





aon 
THE London 7Jatt/er is dead. 
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BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have just issued: 

The American Episcopate. A Sketch-Book of the American Episco- 
pate. By the Rev. Hermon Griswold Batterson, D. D. 8vo. Extra 
cloth, red edges. $2. 

Earthly Suffering and Heavenly Glory, and other Sermons. By Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D., author of ‘‘ Higher Life Doctrine of Sanctifica- 
tion,’”’ “‘ The Bible in the Counting-House,”’ etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$2.00. 

Records of Living Officers of the United States Navy and Marine 
Corps. Compiled from Official Sources, by Lewis R. Hamersly. 7Zhird 
Edition. Carefully revised. With numerous importantadditions. 8vo. 
Extra cloth. gs. 

Paradise Lost, A Study of Milton’s Paradise Lost. By John A. 
Himes, Graeff Professor of the English Language and Literature in Penn- 
sylvania College. 12mo. Finecioth. 1.50. 

Atlas of Skin Diseases. By Louis A. Duhring, M. D., author of 
** Diseases of the Skin,” etc. Being published in parts. Royal quarto. 
Paper cover. $2.50 each. Part III. Illustrated by four full-page 
chromo-lithographs, 

Studies in Verse. Poems. By Charles Quiet. 12mo. Extracloth. $1. 

Petrarch. By Henry Reeve, C. B. 16mo. Extracloth. $1. Being 
the Fourth Volume of ‘ Foreign Classics for English Readers.’ Edited 
by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Thucydides. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M. A. 12mo. Fine 
cloth. $1. Being the Sixth Volume of the Supplemental Series of 
** Ancient Classics for English Readers.’’ 





— JANSEN, McC.urc & Co., Chicago, announce: 

Physics of the Infectious Diseases. Comprehending a Discussion of 
Certain Physical Phenomena in Connection with the Acute Infectious 
Diseases. By C. A. Logan. A. M.,M.D. One vol. 12mo. 187 pp., 
cloth, $1.50. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Coquette ; or, the Life and Letters of Eliza Wharton. By Mrs. 

Hannah Foster. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

The singular life and mysterious end of the woman that was once the 
reigning belle of New England, that was the idol of society, that passed 
through enough of affairs of the heart to furnish material for half a dozen 
romances, and died at last in obscurity, has naturally about it a glamor 
that renders her biography and letters of far more interest than the best 
constructed of novels. The present volume, which is the eighteenth of 
** Peterson’s Dollar Series of New and Good Books,”’ will no doubt be 
eagerly sought after. It is assuredly one of the few books that no library 
should be without. The present edition is handsomely bound in tan 
vellum, garnished with jet and gold. 


Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines 
in the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway | 


Publication Company. 
This invaluable and indispensable travelers’ companion furnishes all 
the changes recently made in the time schedules of all the railroad com- 
panies in the country, and gives the time tables of all the summer and 
packet passenger steamers plying on the rivers, lakes, and roads on our 
continent. 
The Phrenological Fournal and Science of Health. S.R. Wells & Co. 

New York. 

The publishers of this widely known and valuable publication sends 
forth the June issue to its readers well stocked with instructive and enter- 
taining reading matter. Thearticles are on a variety of subjects. Among 
the many may be mentioned: ‘‘ Dr. Horace A. Buttolph,”’ with portrait ; 
“ Brain and Mind,”’ (continued), illustrated ; ‘‘ Light in Dark Places,’’ 
(continued); ‘‘ Mrs. Marianne Wetmore,”’ with portrait; ‘‘ Physical 
Elongation.’’ The editorial and other departments are well cared for. 
Altogether, it is a goodly number, which closes the sixty-sixth volume. 
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| Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The able and enterprising conductors of this brilliant monthly inva- 
riably provide their readers with the very best that is to be had in the 
live literary marts. No more timely articles could well be imagined than 
Edward King’s ‘‘ Roumanian Land ;”’ Frank Furness furnishes a sug- 
gestive contribution under the modest caption of ‘‘ Hints to Designers ;”’ 
Charlotte Adams writes of ‘‘ A Memory of Gustave Courlet,”’ the once 
famous communist artist of Paris; Mary Deans pens an exhilarating 
paper with the quaint title of ‘‘ A Counterblast at the Musical Folks ;” 
Anna C. C. Green relates a ‘‘ Tragedy of Sedan ;"”” Emma Lazarus sings 
of a “‘ Spring Star,’’ F. A. Hilliard trills a song. 

The Man in Black. A Novel. ByG. P.R. James. Philadelphia. T. 

B. Peterson & Brothers. 

A new edition this of a well-told story, from the pen of a novelist who 
was exceedingly populara generationago. Mr. James did not pen many— 
if any—narratives of contemporary life and society ; therefore, his books 
are quite as fresh now as when they were first published. ‘‘ The Man in 
Black”’ is a cleverly-written historical romance of the days of Queen 
Anne. While dealing with a people of a by-gone age, it deals with them 
as they lived and moved; their surroundings, differing so widely from 
our own, are accurately and aptly depicted ; their passions, motives, im- 
pulses were even as ours are—for human nature is the same in all ages. 
Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. Brown, Frost & Shields. 

We have here one more excellent number of a magazine that steadily 
improves with age. In the current number we have numerous illustra- 
tions of the Spring fashions for the costumes of ladies, with full and per- 


spicuous letter-press descriptions; a fine steel-plate engraving, several 

wood-cuts, and two pages of comical engravings, from a master hand, in 

the difficult work of real artistic caricature. The literary department is 

very well cared for indeed. There is a well-told story, under the caption 
| of “* Lost in a Fog ;’’ Isabella Roberts recites a readable little romance, 
‘Home ;”” Harriet B. McKeever relates the romance of “‘ An Uncrowned 
Queen ;’’ George Ives gossips pleasantly of ‘‘ Women Readers.’” The 
Editor’s Arm Chair has found a worthy occupant, and the practical hints 
on ‘‘ Home Adornment”’ are certain to meet with favor in every house- 
hold. 
Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

In the May issue of this admirably conducted periodical, we have a 
graphic paper on ‘‘ Lakes George and Champlain,”’ from the pen of J. 
Bonsall; Edith Kirkwood writes seasonably and well of ‘‘ One May 
Morning ;”” ‘‘ Justice’s Courts in the West”’ are well described by J. R. 
Murick ; Mrs. B. F. Baer continues her admirable papers on the ‘‘ Loves 
of Kings ;’’ Mrs. C. Durang writes further of the “‘ Three Naomies of 
the Yosemite Valley.’’ Interspersed right pleasantly through the more 
solid reading matter are meritorious stories and poems. Twenty-eight 
well-executed engravings embellish this number. Among the themes 
graced and improved by the cunning hands of the artists, are Lake 
George, Fort William Henry, the tombs at Pompeii, an old ferry house 
and tavern, Anthony’s Nose, and the interior of a lake steamer. 
Newspaper Directory and Advertiser's Hand-Book for 1878. New 

York. S. M. Pettingill & Co. 

This well-edited volume contains a complete list of the newspapers and 
periodicals published in the United States and British America ; also, the 
prominent European and Australian papers, together with the circulation 
ofeach one. ‘The volume is appropriately embellished with portraits, on 
steel, of prominent American editors. 

The Health Reformer. May. Battle Creek, Mich. 

The contents of the present issue are large and varied, and the reading 

matter will be found profitable and instructive. 


The Printer's Miscellany. St. John, N. B 

The Press News. London. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 

The Australian Typographical Fournai. 

The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 
La Typologie-Tucker. Paris. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 





NEW PAPERS. 

The News is the title of a new four-page weekly, seven columns to the 

page, just established at Roslyn, N. Y., by W. R. Burling. It is inde- 
pendent in politics. 

J. A. Schwab has, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


of a small weekly sheet, called the Chronic/e. 


commenced the publication 
It is devoted to miscel- 
laneous literature, sporting news, and 'ocal items. 

The Commercial Indicator is the title of a new four-page weekly, 
started at Kansas City, Mo., by A. D. Simons. It is devoted to an in- 
telligent and impartial review of the leading business interests and in- 
dustries of the United States 

J. C. Sylvis has, at Danville, Pa., commenced the issue of a four-page 
weekly, called the National Record. 
party, and its columns are devoted to advancing the opinions of the new 


It isa champion of the National 


political organization. 

The Avenue is the title of a large four-page monthly, the publication of 
which has been commenced in Wilmington, Del., by the Delaware Ave- 
nue Baptist Church. The pastor, J. M. Aldeman, is the editor. This 
periodical is well filled with excellent reading—most of it, it is true, per- 
taining to the interests of the Baptist denomination—but there is a fair 
proportion that may be read with profit by all. The Avenue is well— 
nay, more—attractively printed on rose-tinted paper. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Daily Bazoo, of Elmira, N. Y., is published no more. 

W. F. Storey, of the Chicago 7imes, has gone to Europe. 

The Scranton (Pa.) Sunday Free Press has been enlarged. 

The Doylestown (Pa.) Democrat pays its employés in gold. 

The publication of the Baltimore (Md.) Vindicator has been suspended. 

The Newburyport (Mass.) //era/d has celebrated its eighty-fifth birth- 
day. 

W. C. Brendenhagen has bought the Minnesota, Carver County, Free 
Press. 

The Cleveland Hera/d and Milwaukee Sentine/ pay all their employés 
in gold. 

Joseph Barliere.has sold the 7ymes, of Atlantic City, N. J., to J. C. 
Shinnen. 

The New York State Press Association meets at Syracuse, N. Y., on 
June roth. 

R. F. Trevellick has become a member of the editorial staff of the 
New York Advocate. 

D. R. Locke has reassumed the editorial and business charge of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 

Wm. Crocker has voluntarily resigned the local editorship of the Nor- 
ristown (Pa.) Register. 

The presses in the office of the Chambersburg (Pa.) Ofinfon are run 
by a newly patented water motor 

There are one hundred and sixty-three greenback inflation papers 
published in the State of New York. 

E. F. Waters, editor of the 


New England on civil-service reform. 


3oston Advertiser, is lecturing through 


L. J. Washburn has bought the Gleaner, of Rockville, Conn., and 
taken editorial charge of his purchase 

J. Caldwell has bought the Pioneer and Democrat newspapers of Fort 
Scott, Kansas, and now publishes both as one. 

Chas. F 


torial Delegate by the Democrats of Dauphin County. 


Rodermel, of the Harrisburg Patriot, was selected as Sena- 


Ballard Smith has left the editorial staff of the New York Wor/d, in 
order to assume the position of managing editor of the New York Sun 

In the big and sparsely populated State of Texas, there are now pub- 
lished 3 Baptist, 2 Bible Christian, 1 Methodist, 1 Spiritual, and 170 
Democratic newspapers. 
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W. F. Switzler, of the St. Joseph (Mo.) Chronicle, has left that sheet 
to resume his former editorial control of the Columbia (Kansas) States- 
man 

The photographers of the United States have a quarterly all to them- 
selves. It is published at Baltimore. and is called Photographic Rays of 
Light. 

H. W. Grady, of the Atlanta Constitutionalist, delivered the annual 
address before the South Carolina Press Association, at Charleston, S. C., 
on April 24th 

It is said that Messrs. Tom Taylor, now the editor of Punch, and Paul 
Merritt, have entered into a dramatic partnership of the Erekmann- 
Chatrian desc ‘iption 

For a second time the Worcester (Mass.) Press has ceased publication. 
The last demise will, in all probability, be a permanent one. It managed 
to sink $100,000 in its brief career. 

R. B. Hill, a Lancaster County journalist, having been connected with 
the Lancaster .xfress and Columbia //eradd, has gone to Cincinnati to 
take a position on the Commercial. 

George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia Ledger, has presented the 
Episcopal Society of Petrolia, Pa., with a magnificently bound and 
sumptuously printed copy of the Bible. 

Charles R. Mitchell and Benjamin Patterson have bought the interest 
of Thomas Eastburn, in the Langhorne (Pa.) Beacon, and pledge them- 
selves to continue it as an independent journal. 

Frank F. Patterson, formerly editor of the Newark (N. J.) Courier, 
who was recently found guilty of libeling Secretary of State Kelsey, has 
been sentenced to fifteen days in the Sussex County jail and to pay a fine 
of $250 and costs—about $250 more. 

Robert Beggs, for the past six years attached to the staff of the New 
York Sux, has started for Colorado, having been ordered thither for the 
benefit of his health. He was given a farewell in Taylor’s Hotel, Jersey 
City, by a number of his fellow members of the New York Press Club. 

Frank D. Millet, who distinguished himself as a war correspondent 
with the Russian army for the Daz/y News, of London, has laid down 
He will 


While in Bulgaria he made a num- 


the pen of the journalist and taken up the pencil of the artist. 
hereafter devote himself to painting. 
ber of artistic sketches for the London Graphic. 

The Rev. Dr. Newton retires from the editorship of the Sunday School 
World and other publications of the American Sunday School Union. 
His place is to be filled by the Rev. Edwin W. Rice, who has long been 
connected with the institution. Dr. Newton finds his duties as rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany sufficient to occupy his whole time and at- 
tention, 

English peers are getting fond of the press. The other day it was 
stated that Lord Rosebery had bought the London Z£.raminer, and now 
it is rumored that the Marquis of Townshend 1s the proprietor of the 
new weekly journal, Social Notes. Lord Townshend has always been a 
social reformer. He has spent a great deal of his time in repressing 
abuses. Now he hopes to have an engine which will keep social sub- 
jects to the fore. 

The National Union, started in Washington as an Administration or- 
gan about six months ago, has been purchased by Mr. Stilson Hutchins, 
of the Daily Post, Democratic organ, and consolidated with that journal, 
under the title of the Post and Union. It is stated that the subscription 
of the Union gives the new paper a circulation list of, 13,000. There are 
now only two daily morning papers in Washington, the Post and Union 
and the National Republican. 

The business and editorial departments of the New York Evening Post 
newspaper have been recently reorganized. Isaac Henderson retires, 
having disposed of all his interest in the Evening Post establishment. 
Wm. 
Parke Godwin is a 
Judge John J. 
Monell now owns a large interest in the Evening Post, and is President 


His son, Isaac, remains on the Pos/, in the business department. 
Cullen Bryant retains his position as editor-in-chief. 


trustee and writes for the editorial columns of the paper 


of the Board of Trustees. 
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OBITUARY. 


Samuel M. Isaacs, the founder and editor of the Yewish Messenger, of 
New York, died in that city on May roth, aged seventy-five years. He 
commenced the publication of the Messenger in 1866. 

Daniel Wilcox, proprietor of the Quincy (Ill.) Whig,died on Saturday, 
May 18th, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. He was an old newspaper 
publisher. At one time he was part owner of the Janesville (Wis.) 

Gazette, and subsequently he had an interest in the Milwaukee Sentine/. 

Thomas Young Simons, for a long time editor of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courter, died last month, in the fiftieth year of his age. He was a mem- 
ber of the National Democratic Executive Committee from 1872 to 1876, 
and at the time of his death was Corporation Counsel of the city of 
Charleston. 

Harriet O’Brien Lewis, a contributor to the New York Ledger, died 
in Rochester, N. Y., on May 20th. She was born at Penn Yan, N. Y 
1841, and had a sumptuous residence at that place. She early evinced 
literary precocity. When only twelve years old, she wrote a story for a 
Massachusetts Sunday School journal, for which she received $50. She 
married Leon Lewis in 1856. Many of Mrs. Lewis’s stories were trans- 
lated into foreign languages 

Edington Fulton, for thirty years one of the editors of the Baltimore 
American, died in that city, on May 15th, in thesixtieth year of his age 
Mr. Fulton was a native of Philadelphia, but settled in Baltimore when 
quite a young man. During President Johnson’s administration, and 
throughout the first term of President Grant, he was Surveyor of the 
Port of Baltimore. On the accession of President Hayes, he was ap- 
pointed Superindent of the Public Stores of Baltimore. 

a 
NEW PATENTS GRANTED. 
The following patents for inventions connected with printing and the 


auxiliary arts have recently been issued by the United States Patent 
Office to the parties named : 


Printers’ DistriputinG GALLEYs (261,911).—Horace G. Wilson, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio 

Pren-Ho.pers (201,986).—Garnett R. Bikers, Farmville, Va. 

Type-WritinG MACHINES (202,024).—Benton Halstead, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Pencit SHARPENERS (202,070).—Alex. P. St. John, Mobile, Ala. 


Typs-WritinG MAcuines (202,143).—Gilbert A. Brady and Francis F. 
Warner, Chicago, Ill. 

MACHINES FOR PreparinG FLy-Leaves For Books (202,156).—Edwin 
Crawley, Newport, Ky., assignor to John R. Davey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pencit SHA! PZNERS (202,183).—Edward D. Miller, Bloomington, II. 

ENVELOPES (202,194).—Elmer Ridge, Frankford, Pa 

-e- 

Grorce D. Bowman, formerly editor of the Lock Haven (Pa.) Repud- 

dican, has removed with his family to New Mexico. 





dl 


Amonc the most successful books lately published by subscription in 


Philadelphia is a ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Methodism,’ edited by Bishop Simp- 
son. It is a royal octavo of 1,027 pages, with 400 illustrations. 


-e- 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription to 
the Printers’ Crrcucar : 


Magee & Rockey, West Philade an ea os o>. re 
Ira L. Beebe. . ‘ , ia se ree eee 
Wm. T. Green, Macon, RE se cous: a be Bas ee 
Allen Cleworth, Lowell, Mass ae 
Joel Munsell, Albany, N.Y. . Ae de ; 2 00 


Jacob Glaser, Philadelphia . I 
W.S. Galvin, Jamestown, Olio at iw GY I 
P Preiser, St “Vincent’s P ne : mil ee 
B. Ries, Houston, Texas. . 1 
J. C. Rittenhouse, Milford, N. J. I 
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MONTHLY PRICE LIST. 


En ngine Sized 'W ritings 
ave Double Mediums . ‘ ° 
No 1 Sized and Super Calende red F 
Super. Sized and Super Calendered Book, white & tint. 
Fine Book, white and tinted 


Straw and Wood News , : 


Unglazed Hardware 
3inder’s Boards, extra, 
Mill press 8 Ww hite R: gs ‘ 


No. 1 White Shirt Cuttings . 
to. 2 White Shirt Cuttings 


vw aw 
pint Pu IN Beh 
RRA aes 


v 


wows WW 


M: anilla E nve elope Cc utting 


Straw ‘Saeed Cuttings 
Binder’s Board Cuttings 


Alun, lump, curre ney 


Alum, + potash, currency 


Caustic Soda, gold 


South ‘arolins ac av. ‘ ton. . 
7 ,E nglivh, 4 ton, be st w vhite. 


Prussiate of Scan 
Bichrome of Pot: ash, 
Cc nee American, prime . 


*nwnn 


Soda J A Ash, mor me for 8 A cent., g 


X 


nv 
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BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIALS. 

Colored Roans, @ dozen 

Skivers, 
Bark Sheep, 

‘* Fleshes, 

Skivers, 
English Paste gr. Skivers, 

lard gr. 
English and German Colored C: alf, @ dozen 
German Bock Leather, 
Foreign Turkey gr. Morocco, 
Russia Leather, @ skin 
American Cowhide, @ skin 
Alum Dressed Skins, @ dozen. . . 
Plain and Colored Chamois, @ kip 
American and English Book Cloth, 

(prices governed by the color) 

Imported Marble Papers, @ ream 
Colored Lining Papers, ~ 550 @6 
Irish Linen Thread, @ Bb. ( according to No.) @ 1 
Best Tar Boards, @ 100 tbs. . 
Best Cloth ‘ bs 


@t1o 
@13 5 
@s85 
@ 6 
@13 
@18 
@15 
(@37 
@14 
@33 
@ 6 
@ 4 
@12 
@22 o 


“ 


of op ahims..« «+. 

® piece of 38 yards 
(@10 
@18 o 


CASE PRINTING INKS. 
Red, quick drying, 3 b. 50 
Blue, oe hse 50 
Green, ” wie 50 
Black, sn 66 ‘ men 
Quick Drying Varnish, @ W....: a 75 


LEATHER BELTING. 

Price per fot. Inches. ic> per foot. 

gc ents es 42 cts. 
12 tage 45 ‘ 

. Wee 4h. ss * 

‘ 57‘ 

69 ‘ 

_ 


“e “e 


93 

Ss 46 & & © oe ee 

Io “oe - 117 
II Stoke 0)0 Momseeee 
ee ee 


PRINTING PRESSES, 


“ 


“ 


“ec 





"aros oos‘’s AaAo 


Highest Premium Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876 ; Gold Medal Ex- 
position Internationale, Paris, 1875 ; Manchester, 1875; Esposicion 
Internacional de Chile, 1875; Vienna Weltausstellung, 

1873; Paris Exposition, 1867; London, 1862. 


NEW SIZES AND BEDUCED PRICES. 
—Ins. Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $215. Fo’ n, $75 5.Box. 
A.— 9x13, 250. ae. 
_ ci IOX15, 300. ge 


$6 oo 
6 00 
75° 


10 00 


No é 
No. 3. 
No.4. — - 13X19, 400, es 


No. 2. 
> 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 3 Chases, 2 sets of Roller Stocks, 1 
Roller Mould, 1 Hand Roller, and 2 Wrenches, go with each Press. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 


F‘ JR SALE—A FIRST-CLASS ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY; 
a book bindery, including hydraulic press, etc. ; 

bination printing press, for fine work, art series. This list of machines 
has been used only about a year, and has not even had the shine taken 
off. Must be closed out soon. 


one Campbell com- 


Send for circular. 
M. J. NEWHOUSE, 
Wallingford Printing Co., Wallingford, Conn. 





OR BOOK-PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ESTABLISH- 


ments. 
Cc. G. HAUBOLD, Jr., Chemnitz, Saxony, 
FURNISHES 
SATINIR MACHINES, D. R. PATENT, 


Of newest approved construction, to glaze paper without the use of zinc 
plates—with the saving ot 50 per cent. 





IN OIL CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, 


sale by 


VARIOUS SIZES, FOR 
R. S. MENAMIN 


517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 





ITTLE GIANT SHOOTING STICK.—THE LATEST AND 
best! Light, durable, and wonderfully strong. All malleable iron. 
Price socents. By mail, 60c. R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 and 519 Minor St., P hiladelphia. 





ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, 
To hold 20 Single Column Gs alleys 
20 Double 


ENCLOSED. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St , Philadelphia. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST 
and true, in yard lengths. 
Nonp areil to Small Pics a, per yard 
Pica to 4-line, 
Five-line to 8-line, o 
Nine-line to 12-line, i 
Dc t_4 > 6 64.8 © bee el a ae 
ee SRC 
R. S. MENAMIN 
517 and 519 Minor St , P’ hiladelphia. 


CHERRY, 


SMOOTH 





“ EUREKA” COPY HOLDER. 


: Boston, April 18, 1878. 
To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that,H. C. Mills’ EUREKA COPY HOLDER 
has been introduced in our composing room and is giving complete satis- 
faction : 

R. Ne BOSS, 

a. PETERS, 
WILLIAM J. QUINN, 5 
FRED. A. STROUD, ss 
*% J. MASON, ” 

: WOOD, “ 
}OSE PH S. COLEMAN, “ 
WM. A. HOLLAND, Ass’t Foreman J. Wilson & Sons, Cambridge. 
C. CROWELL, Ass’t Foreman Rand & Avery, printers to the State. 
J. FRANK GILES, Music Printer, Court Avenue. 

Also ort by the following well-known gentlemen : 

M. R. WALSH, President Typographical Union, No. 13 
OHN H. ; DONNEL L, Sec. and Treas. Inter. Ty cqeaphteel Union, 
VILLIAM TURNER, Foreman Ledger, Bh hiladelphia. 
W. W. BELL, Inquirer, 
JOHN W. BAIL EY, Record, n 
5. E. MORRIS, North American, “‘ 
Se RIDING, Bulletin, 


Foreman Boston Daily Globe. 
. ournal. 
Herald. 
Post. 
Daily Advertiser. 
Daily Traveller. 
Mudge & Sons. 


PRICE, 20c. BY MAIL, 25c. 
FOR SALE BY 
RR. Ss. MENAMIN, 
617 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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ANTED—TO PURCHASE A LIVE COUNTRY NEWS- 
paper, on reasonable terms. EDGAR JONES, Hamilton, Va. 





APER CUTTER FOR SALE.—A SANBORN LEVER PAPER 
Cutter, about as good as new, for sale. Would trade for a good 
small Cutter and part cash, Inquire of H. J. KURTZ, Dayton, Ohio. 





O PRINTERS—FOR SALE, AN INTEREST IN A FIRST- 

class Job and Book Office, Bindery and Electrotype Foundry. It 
has ro presses, all the type necessary to do $75,000 to $109,000 worth of 
job and bouh © work ina year. Hasa trade now of $49,000 to $45,000 per 
year. For further particulars, inquire at this office 
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GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 


Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 
papers in one hour—over two a second—is matchless. 
every Drop-Cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of REV. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. Perpetual Rights are now only one 
cent for every address in the weekly average of addresses. Best Drop- 


Cut Mailers, $12 each. 


7,334 
The use of 





OR SALE—TWO INDEPENDENT WEEKLIES AND ONE 
F educational monthly, Bookwalter engine, Hoe, Universal, and 
Liberty presses, eighty cases of news and job type, together with a large 
book and stationery store. One of the best established offices in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, on the East Penn. Railroad. Price $7,800,,part on time. 
Reason for selling, failing health. Address at once, A. B. URICK, 
Kutztown. Pa. 





FOR SALE. 


A GERMAN NEWSPAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 
ing a daily, Sunday, and weekly issue ; 


COMPRIS- 

complete and extensive English 

and German Job Office, steam cylinder press and four job presses, etc., 

in an inland city of about fifty thousand inhabitants. Applicants please 
A. W. L. PRINTING, 

Care of R. S. Menamin, 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


address 





The celebrated Bronzes of Gzo. Meier & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a 
trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 
in Philadelphia, R. S. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 


The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &o., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 


Factorires—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 





THE UNIVERSAL QuOIN! 
Diploma pone Sonetel oh Agee 


Will Reg iste r, Space- 
out, and Lock-up 
the Form. 
PRICE $2 PER DOZ.. 


Withwrench To be 
had of dealers in 
Printers’ Materials, 
and from the a- 
tentee. 

Send for Circular. 


, Jersey City, N. J. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 519 Minor St , Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPZDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J. 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions, and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Price, g10. 


A. J. O°SHEA, 291 Monmouth St. 





HARPEL’'S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens: containing 
Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of Examples of 
Letter-Press Job Printing, arranged for the assistance of Master 
Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By Oscar H. Har- 
pel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5.00. By mail, 
$5.20. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 

taini.g Rules ap the use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, 

Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 

of Proof-sheet, $y John Wilson. Twentieth Edition, re- 

vised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper ; 
published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 
mail, $2.20. 


etc. 
just 
Price, $2.00. By 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical Di- 
rections for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. 
With several Useful Tables, 
Forms in every variety. 
MacKellar. Price, $1.50. 


Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER'S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Compositors and 
Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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ROWLAND hedeisiensirsat 


Importer and Manufacturer of all varietie 


Glazed, Plated, Enameled and any Papers, 


RELIEFS, PICTURES, BORDERS, LACES, etc. 
126 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





4a Orders by mail attended to promptly. “@&a 


CIRCULAR. 


A. G ELLIOT, 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 26 S. SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FINE PLATE, BOOK, PRINTING, MANILLA, 


AND 


COLORED PAPERS. 


RALPH MILLIS. EXCELSIOR MILLS. 





LITHOGRAPHY FOR THE TRADE, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 


BY THE 


Oldest Lithographic Establishment in the Country. 


Correspondence of Printers and Stationers invited. 


THOMAS HUNTER, 
716 FILBERT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





CHARLES McILVAINE & CO., 


1110 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers and Proprietors of 


Mcllvaine’s Patent Printers’ Copying Inks, all colors 


BF ALL GOODS WARRANTED. “€& 


Best Copyable Inks, all colors. ....... $5 and $6 per Ib. 





Ez MCCARTER, 


or to JOHN JONES,) 


BOOK BINDER and PAPER RULER, 


712 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


(Succes 





Printers who have Constitutions or other jobs bound in cloth, can save 


the expense of Electrotypes for side titles, by sending to me, as 


I have a large stock of Brass ‘Type for that purpose. 


HENRY D. MENTZEL & CO., 
CARD BOARD, CUT CARDS, TAGS, 


AND 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS. 


seecaty $ Mentzel's Double Adhesive Suspeusion Rings, 


14 Water Street, BALTIMORE. 








W.C. HAMILTON & CO.. 
(RIVERSIDE MILLS.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE GLAZED COVER PAPERS, 


13 Colors; Size, 20x25; weighs 23 and 33 Ibs, to the Ream, 
OFFICE, 710 SANSOM ST., PHILA. 





#~ Special inducements offered to large buyers. Send for prices. “@& 


J. H. WILSON, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags, Banners, Laces, 
Fringes, Swords, Belts, Oaps, &c. 
1106 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CHARLES BECK, 


Importer and Manufacturer of every variety of 


GLAZED & FANCY PAPERS, 


CARD BOARDS, CUT BOARDS, 
BALL PROGRAMME COVERS, etc. 


ALSO, AGENT FOR DOOLEY’S PATENT PAPER CUTTER, 





609 Chestnut Street, 
And 6c6, 608, and 610 Jayne St., PHILADELPHIA. 


* 


wM. HH. CANTLIN, 
8. E. COR. SIXTH & MINOR STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


BOOK STAMPS AND DIES. 


Bookbinders’ Tools of every description on hand 





and made to order. 





























ap. 
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A. M. Collins, Son & Co., JESSUP & MOORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF | Paper Manufacturers, 


CARDS AND GARD BOARDS, BOOK AND NEWS PRINTING, 


AND 


WRAPPINC PAPERS, 


FOR 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 
OF VARIOUS QUALITIES, ON HAND OR MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. So 
| CASH PAID FOR RAGS, COTTON WASTE, &c. 
| Fp 
WAREHOUSE: 


Paper Warehouse, No. 27 North Sixth Street. 
18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. and 9 DECATUR ST., Rag Warehouse, Nos. 526 and 528 East North Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. PHILADELPHIA. 





ESTABLISHED 1865. 


GODFREY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





AND 


PRIN TER’S ROLLERS, 


Composed of INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, and CHEMICALS, combined in such a manner as to make a perfect roller in 
every respect. 


The rollers do not shrink, crack, or run down; are tough and elastic ; retain their suction and elasticity, and have a smooth surface. Work 


well in wet and dry weather, on all kinds of presses. 
COMPOUND SOLD AT 25 CENTS PER POUND. 
ROLLERS CAST AT 30 7 2 





_>-- 


r- THE INDIA RUBBER ROLLER COMPOUND NEVER FAILS TO GIVE SATISFACTION. “&\ 


—— > to <> -e 


MANUFACTORY, 325 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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THE “CEM” 
| Paper and Gard Gutter, 
iy oak S| n The most simple and perfect 
iH ° : —————— : 8 
= 


Dam Hand Machine made. 


If IS STRONGER THAN ANY OTHER HAND 
CUTTER. 


The strain in cutting is outside of the frames, and is directly 
up and down, instead of crossways ; therefore, no 
braces between side-frames are required. 


Price, 30 inch. (weight, boxed, 1,200), $175 
" a “ * 1,500 225 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Orders received, and supplied promptly, by 


R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. 8, MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
INO. 517 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF Vf ACHINE WORK PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 














ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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M. S. BULELEY. J. G. DITMAN. 


J.C. DITMAN &CO., _ 
Wholesale Paper and Rag: Warehouse 


30, 32 & 34 S. SIXIH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE LARGEST STOCK AND GREATEST VARIETY OF 
LEDGER, BOND, WRITING, RULED, 
BOOK, PRINTING, WRAPPING, 





PLATE, AND POSTER PAPERS [Ae 
IN THE CITY. 


7-Orders for any kind of PAPER Solicited. -@n 


J.G. DITMAN & CO. 





AAREMOV AL. = 


7) os) 
—< BOD eo 


CHARLES MAGARGE & -©0.,. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





ae cx i 


PAPER. 


- oaanennanennal 


; eee 





AND 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. CSO MARKET STREET, 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


— 
> 





ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
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ESTABLISHED 1849. “fsa 


if Ue erga 


SAMUEL BINGHAM SONS, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTER'S ROLLERS, 


AND OF THE 


“Old Fashioned” and “Star” Roller Compositions. 


The OLD FASHIONED is a “glue and molasses ’’ Composition, that has been many years in use by the printers of the country. It is 


the best Composition in the world, and warranted to work any ink in any weather. It w#//7 mot recast, and must be used while fresh. 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER POUND. 





The STAR is a “ patent’? Composition of our own make, that never dries, skins over, shrinks, or cracks. It is not so well adapted for use in 


damp locations, as the OLD FASHIONED, but is valuable for dry climates. There is none better in the market, 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


4g Cash must accompany all orders, or the goods will be sent C. O. D., and 


the cost of collection charged to the person ordering. “@4 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISHES, otc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816. 











Bz 





J A 
1 peal 
JC 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 


Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, @ 02................-.4- $1, 2.08 | Ultramarine Dlue........ oe s. ' 
GE ERS hinn 0 bn. 5cckscettinccebatneul 50c., T5c., $1 | Purple Ink, % OZ.....++.++0+4-500., $1.00, 1.50 | Green, poster. ... --.--006., T5c., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2 — Lake, ® ib . Tee $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light a: id Dark be ascesae $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink........40c., 50c., 7 Fine Red, ® ib. edducnetes Seubull = 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, De eP, or ( Jrange . . .$1.50, 2.00 
Sten Mowe Bak................0coccec Bes Red, for paper. Peet Te “« for posters. 75e. , $1 
News and Poster Ink...... .......... 20c., 25c. | Red, for poe ters. ses +e2600., 756. $1, $1.50 Gold Size, v hite or Gold Color........ $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish. weer, fF | | Blue, for y« sters. sietites s., T5c., $1 | Tints of all Shades............... $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ry gal. $2. 50 to 3.50 Fine Light and Dronze oD lu 10 .50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1.50, 2.00 





LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, @ ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.........-.... 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


DIAGRAM INES 
Diagram InkS...........+++-s008 -- $5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. 


BINDERS’ 


BINDERS’ INES. 
Binders’ Gloss Drying Ink....... Scecccesessee o cececes ee $3.00 


GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 









































ORS SRE Oe 
— Book and Job Galleys 


ALLTEL MALTA ALATA 
Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 














_ 6 aes SRL i! 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue cf non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the listing, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make ‘‘pi.”” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Single Column, 33 x23} inches inside .. $2 00 | Double Column, 6}x23} inches inside............. $2 50 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


6 x10 inches inside $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside 
83x13 s 2 50 | 14x20 6 
10 x16 “ 3 00 | 15x22 o 


BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 


Single Column, 34 x 233 inches inside i insi Bois Os 0 


All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand, 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 
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——FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS.—— 





























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 
RANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 
Pair of Twin Chases. 


Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
17 x 21 15 x 8% $10 00 
20 x 25 18 x 10% 11 00 
24 x 29 . 22 x12X% 12 00 
26 x 34 23% x 15 13 00 
29 x 42 26'; x 187% 14 00 
32 x 47 291, x 213, 15 
5 x 51 32 x2 17 
x 55 35 x25 18 
38 x27 20 








1‘g1s. 1 IN. rroN 


(IN. 


1° 
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of Twin Ohases, with Bars. 

Size Pair, over all. Bize each, inside. Price, pair. 
17 x 21 1 x 8% $12 00 
20 x 25 18 x10% 13 00 
24 x 29 22 x12% 14 00 
26 x 23 x 15 15 00 

26', x 18% 16 50 
2954 x 213% 18 00 
32 x23 19 50 
35 x 25 21 50 
38 x27 23 00 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each, 
17 x 21 15 x19 $8 00 
x 23 8 59 
x 27 9 00 
x 31% 9 50 
6 x 39'% 10 50 
‘g x 4439 11 00 
x 48 12 00 
x 52 13 00 
x 57 14 00 TOE tt lin 


Skeleton Chase. 

Size each, over all. Bize each, inside. Price each. 
17 x 21 1 xi9 $4 59 
20 x 25 x 23 5 5u 
24 x 29 ~ x 27 6 00 
26 x 34 3% zZ 31% 6 50 
29 x 42 B15 x 2915 7 50 
32 x 47 Oi, x44, 8 co 
35 x 51 2 x48 9 60 
38 x 55 35. x 52 10 00 
41 x 60 38 «x5 11 00 


News Ohase. 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside. I'rice each. 
17 x 21 1 xi9 $5 00 
20 x 25 18 x23 6 00 
24 x 29 q x 27 7 00 
26 x 34 3% x 31% 8 00 
29 x 42 5 5x 30% 9 00 

“x 44g 10 00 
"x 48 11 00 

x 52 12 00 

37 x57 13 00 


1g rm. 1 IN. rrovw 
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20 x 25 
24 x 29 
26 x 34 
29 x 42 
32 x 47 
35 x 51 
38 x 55 
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NEWS CHASE. 
Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 cents per inch. Side and Foot Sticks are made, unless otherwise ordered, 114 in. shorter than inside measure. 
ment of the Chase with which they go.—lIn ordering, give the kund of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width 
of crossbars When Chases are ordered to be made Heavier than st*ted in price list, an extra charge will be made. 


TERMS CASH. R. Ss. MENAMIN, 517 & 519 Minor St., Phila. 
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JR., & CO’S 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


OVER 1,200 OF OUR PRESSES IN USE. 


PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 
No. Ro'lers 
Size Matter Covering entire form 
inches 29x25 inch 4 


Size Bed Inside Bearers. 


Price. 
24X30 5 


| 
p2,000 | 
25x35“ ore ‘6 4 

29x42 “* “ 5 

32x48 ¢ 

34X50 

36x52 

38x55 


41x55 30X53 


NEW PATENT COMBINATION PRESS. 


FOUR ROLLERS, 
Inside learers. Size Matter 


Price. Cyl. Dist. extra. 
» Inches x . ) 


5 inches, $2,100 fi 

2,400 135 
140 
145 
150 


SIX ROLLERS 
inches. 24X37 inches 
x46“ 


34X50 


27X41 
29X45 


PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
Siz» Matter 


Siz Covered by Four Rollers Price. 


} $1,850 


Bed Insid 
r X25 inche 


bearers Cyl. Dist. extra. 


21x30 
24X37 
27X41 
29X4 

The foregoing prices are in full for the machines, complete, according 


included 


"TSO NI SISSTHd HNO JO O0CT HAAO 


PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
Size Bed Size Matter Cov. | Size Bed Size Matter Cov. 

Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers, Price. Inside Bearers. by Two Rollers, Price. 

17x22 inches, 13x17 inches, $1,000 32x46 inches. 27x41 inches. $2,500 

21X27 = 450 29X45 

24x30 31X47 

25X35 36x49 


- 16x22 34x50 *f aa 2,750 


“ 


20x25 
21x30 


30x52 
» 40X54 
40X00 


I 
“ cog 1.5 
I 


“« “< 


29x42“ 24X37 2,150 30X55 


RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
Size bed Siz: Matter Cov Size Bed Size Mat er Cov. 
Ins .e Bearers. by 1 wo Kollers, Inside Bearers, by Two Kolliers. 
17x22 inches, 13x17 inches, 32x46 inches. X41 ing 
ce 33X50 se ° 

36x52 
40x54“ x4! 2,700 


Price. 
hes. $2,100 


Price. 
$800 
“ 


28x45 2,300 
2,490 


16x22 1,150 


20x25 aa 

21x30 

24X37 

TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 

RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION, 

red Ins. Size Matrer. Size Sheet. Price H. Pwr. 

6 inchs 27x42 inches. 29x44 inches, $:,420 

” 28x45 30x47“ 

Steam Power, $50 extra. 


Siz Bearers, 


1,600 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
TABLE DISTRILUTION, 

Size Sheet. 
28x44 inches. 
- 29x44 “* I, 

30x47. “* 1,400 
team Power, $50 extra. 


Price H. Pwr. 
$1,009 


Size Matter. 
20X42 Inc hes 


sed Ins. Bearers. 
inches 


Size 
1x40 
27X42 300 


2OX45 


PATENT LITHOCRAFHIC STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 
Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers. Price. 
4X32 22x30 5 $4,000 
X42 26x 38 6 4,500 
Other sizes made to order. 
Boxing and shipping 


to cuts and description in illustrated catalogue. 




















APRIL, 1878. 
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OFFICE, 12 &€ 14 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE BEST 


| tabor-Sevite Metal Furniture. 


PUT UP IN 





FONTS OF 25, 50, AND 100 POUNDS, 
£ 


AT 


25 CENTS PER POUND. 


> 
In the 50 and 100-pound_ Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to ro ems Pica in width, and from 4 to 50 ems Pica in 
length. 


In the 25-pound Fonts, the pieces run from 2 to roems Pica in width, and from 4 to 25 ems Pica in length. 


NO OPEN ENDS! 


In this Furniture, the exds of each piece are made the same height as the sides, rendering them all much more 


durable than the old-style, open-end Furniture 


SMOOTHLY FINISHED! 


An examination of this Furniture will be a pleasnre to the printer, it is so accurately made, and smoothly 


finished. 
R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
B17 AND 8319 MINOR STREET, 
es PHILADELPHIA. 








605 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





NEW PRICE LIST. JUNE 1, 1878. 





RULED BILL HEADS. 


FIRST- -CLASS PAPER. SUPER PAPER. 


PRICE PER 1000, |] PRICE PER 1000. 


IN PACKAGES OF 500. FANCY | IN PACKAGES OF 500. 
| 7 | COLORS. || - . | 16 Wd. 


| 14 W 16. | 14. Half Sheet, Narrow (7 $2 80 


Half Sheet, Narrow (7 x17 )...| $3 00 | $3 40 | $3 40 | Quarter “ ? I 40 
Quarter ‘ or 7 2B)..1 te 170 {| 170 ||/Sixth « x 95 
Sixth ‘ 47: -5§%)...| 2:00 ris 1 15 | Eighth fe ; 72 
Eighth « “ (7° 4%)..| 75 | 85 | 85 iigyae os Ee 
Half ‘ Broad (8%x1I4)...| 3 00 3 40 3 40 
Quarter ‘ “  (B%x7 -).. ; I 50 I 70 I 70 
Sixth * = (8%x4%)...| 100 | 115 | 1 

















| Quarter " 5 I 40 
Sixth « ‘ ; 95 











15 





RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADS. 
HALF REAM PACKAGES. PRICE PER REAM OF 960 HALF SHEETS. | MONTHLY STATEMENTS. 
: FIRST-CLASS PAPER. IN PACKAGES OF 500. PRICE PER 1000. 
4 th. Note Heads........ pee 76 | 
“ ‘ 95 FIRST-CLASS PAPER. 
14 | 12toCap (456x5%4).. 50 
Beta a oe ec eae (456x556) 68 
* Letter <i Se ie ee i a (456x742) oo 
ue eu ae go (44%x7 ) 
Re es SA ee. 28 


SUPER PAPER. 
5 th. Note Heads Se ee 85 | 


a * +S ters ‘ 3 o2 | 8 « 


Ss “ec se ack ow eeees . 19 | 8 


Te de Pe Pa tag hy 70 | 
sa ” ; sy iy 04 | 
Quality of paper guaranteed as represented. Ruling and cutting perfect in every particular. 
We have in stock full lines of FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, different grades of quality and all sizes, at lowest market 


rates. 


Every description of PAPER RULING, for Blanks, Manifests, Reports, Pay Rolls, Schedules, &c., &c., executed promptly and correctly. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


JOBBERS OF 


Printing, Writing, and Cover Papers, Envelopes, Cards, Tags, &c., &c. 
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